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You will of course, have construed my title, not as promising 
a report of the whole English situation, such as Mr. Lowell and 
his colleagues gave us at our late session, but as meaning rather 
a few comments on the situation, such as seemed to me most 
suitable for this occasion. I have nothing new for you. I have 
not experienced a change of heart. When I read now and then 
some of the books, articles, speeches on education which pour 
upon us in a flood,I have the feeling that I am unduly conserva- 
tive and orthodox; that I belong to the establishment. It is 
when I observe practice—the actual procedures of schools and 
teachers —that I grow critical and find I have to rate myself as 
a dissenter. Thinkers about education who are notin the working 
harness are invariably discontented with the moral and esthetic 
results achieved by the schools. Perhaps I am too much under 
their influence. But I cannot help it. I have an old habit of 
looking up the writers on education, classic and modern, and I 
do not see how I can give it up. Perhaps Professor Hanus or 
Professor Jacobs, were they to prescribe to me, would insist on 
my abandoning the pernicious practice of pedagogical reading. 

It happened the other day in reading about Pestalozzi in 
the book of Professor Pinloche, I came upon the following pas- 
sage, by which I had the happiness to be genuinely startled. Says 
Pestalozzi : 
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It will be a great gain to school instruction if the teacher, given a mini- 
mum of energy, cannot only not harm, but may even make right progress 
possible. 

And Pinloche adds: 

Pestalozzi considers this an essential point. He believes that it is not 
conceivable that popular education can advance a single step until forms of 
instruction shall have been found which will make the teacher, at any rate 
for all elementary knowledge, the mere mechanical tool of a method, the 
results of which must spring forth by reason of their own nature, and not by 
the art of the man directing. I assume as absolutely true that a text-book is 
only so far good as an uninstructed schoolmaster can use it; at any rate so far 
as his absolute needs are concerned, almost as well as one who is educated 
and gifted. It must essentially be so constructed that the unlearned man, and 
even the mother, may find sufficient direction in its guiding clue to be always 
a step farther than the child itself in the artificial progressive development to 
which it is to lead the child. More is not necessary, and more you will not be 
able to give the mass of schoolmasters, at any rate for centuries to come. 

Now, this means that Pestalozzi was a mechanician of method. 
He professed, like Rousseau, to follow nature; but any one else 
who wished to follow nature must follow zm. One of the vainest 
of men, he is to be said not so much to have fad his method, as 
to have deen his method. He was himself his own method, like 
Milton’s evil-minded man in Comus, who was himself his own 
dungeon. A teacher under Pestalozzi would have had to learn 
the trick, the motions in their proper order, and follow his pre- 
scriptions without question. You have seen in various industrial 
lines most wonderful machines, such as those for making screws, 
envelopes, loom-harness, or for setting type; and you have 
observed that the more complicated the machine, the more it 
spoke of intelligence and shrewdness in the inventor, the less 
intelligence and skill it required in the operator, who might be a 
person of the lowest mental grade. On the other hand, you may 
have seen a machinist addressing himself to avery difficult piece 
of work. He is to do the whole job with cold-chisel and ham- 
mer. You look on astonished at the deftness of his blows, and 
see that little chisel cut its way through the iron, exactly follow- 
ing the master’s plan. 

The Pestalozzian ideal of method suggests the operative 
standing by a machine to oil it and keep it fed with material. 
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But the modern conception of the teacher’s function finds its 
analogy in the skilled workman, who, before he applies his tools, 
surveys his work and plans his procedures. Today it is univer- 
sally insisted that the teacher shall be an educated person to 
begin with. When we say that a college education liberalizes 
the mind, we mean that the college-educated person has learned 
to think for himself, and has become capable of taking the initia- 
tive. Thus the secondary schools grow to be somewhat like the 

olleges, and the teachers of the various departments cease to 
appear as assistants to the principal, but are themselves, within 
their spheres, directors and administrators, studying their prob- 
lems, and with their best wits working out their courses of 
action. 

What I have said applies, of course, to all departments as 
well as to English; but I submit that it concerns English in a 
peculiar and special manner, because English has boundaries so 
wide, so indefinite, so vague, touching all other departments ; 
and because its implications are so multifarious, involving taste, 
knowledge of various kinds, and patience without limit. A good 
example of a subject of the other kind—that is, of a subject of 
a narrow range and of perfectly clear demarcations— is algebra, 
a course in which must, from the nature of the case, be a routine. 
But just think of stenography and typewriting— what neat little 


solid things they are! They are pursued a while, and lo, they 


are learned. Our pupils pursue our English courses a long 
while, and of what small portion of the vast subject have they at 
last achieved an unmistakable mastery? 

English teachers today are busily striving to make sure what 
they want to accomplish, and are studying ways and means, as 
the existence of this association shows. It behooves us to con- 
sider therefore whether in the situation as it exists there are any 
untoward elements, any hindrances to our obtaining clarity of 
view as regards our ideals and an assured insight into the value 
of particular methods and devices. 

I name first, as an untoward element in the English situation, 
the prevalent use of the books known generally as language 
lessons, manuals of composition, and by other similar names. 
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You know the kind of books I mean. In the teaching of litera- 
ture it is quite indispensable to have, besides the texts we are 
studying, books of history and criticism. But in the teaching of 
composition, what more is necessary besides the pupil trying to 
express his thought and the teacher supervising and correcting 
his performance? It is in the nature of things impossible to 
fortify a young mind in advance, by lessons and exercises, 
against errors in speech. A text-book usually commends itself 
to teachers by its division into portions or doses suitable in 
amount to be given out, to be conned and memorized, and finally 
to be heard recited, with performance duly marked. This pro- 
cedure is irrational. That region of consciousness in which the 
language sense dwells is far below the stratum where memorizing 
goes on. You can never get down to that region by any 
amount of lesson-giving and exercise-writing. Is it necessary to 
insist that a young person’s speech is not to him an objective 
thing, on which he can bring his intellect to bear—which he can 
criticise and shape and make conform to rule ? No youth cor- 
rects or extends his speech until he conceives a genuine interest 
in literature—a rare thing to happen in school; or until, in the 
seething ambitions of puberty, he suddenly desires to appear 
well in certain eyes, and bends his attention to books of man- 
ners and etiquette. Without a genuine and profound interest in 
books, no one ever learns the speech of books. Minds stirred 
with ambition to acquire the graces of culture are rare in school. 
Without this stirring, no acquisition. We do find a few. The 
Russian Jews are often intensely in earnest, and make marvelous 
progress. But the mass is inert. We are deceived by docility 


in the performance of tasks. The most perfect docility in 


lesson-learning is quite consistent with the completest lack of 
desire to learn anything. 

‘The codes of most of the German states,” says Professor 
Bolton, “make it explicit that separate systematic instruction in 
grammar which deals in sentences devoid of connection with 
each other is prohibited. How many bookfuls of disconnected 
sentences do our children analyze and parse !”’ 

For the making of such books there has come to be almost a 
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mania. They constitute a sort of vested interest, where founda- 
tions cannot be stirred. 

I would abolish the language text-book, and, if I may venture 
to say it before an audience sure to disapprove so rash an utter- 
ance, I would abolish the college-entrance examination in Eng- 
lish. One likes to think out his scheme of literature study, to 
find its basic elements, and organize these elements into a 
rounded whole. We are thwarted in this perfectly laudable 
professional ambition. We have to do as do the architects of 
the new building that is to be erected around the Old South 
Church: the church is in the way, but is to be left in the way as 
a monument. A course of instruction that contemplates an 
examination as its goal necessarily takes a color from the con- 
stantly foreseen test. I perceive that teachers generally like 
this color. We all catch the prevailing tone, and talk it up as a 
fine development of modern education. 

Let us see for a moment how perfectly silly and absurd were 
the conditions of fifty years ago, from which we have escaped 
into its splendor of the dawning twentieth century. 

I entered the Providence High School as a pupil in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Of any such thing as an exami- 
nation I never heard. My grammar-school teacher simply sent 
me to the high school, and, like a good little boy I went. There 
were three men teachers, each having charge of a room, who 
stood in no hierarchical relation toward each other: there was 
no principal at all. There were two daily sessions, and my 
father put a share in the Athenzum as my service to occupy 
my noonings. This was, of course, the heyday time of my 
young life. The school left to me all my evenings and my Sat- 


urdays. In these evenings I learned German, in those days a 


rare acquisition. I fitted for college without ever intending it, 
and entered one day when I had never before thought of such a 
thing. Two or three professors asked me orally a few questions, 
I signed my name in Dr. Wayland’s presence—-and I was 
matriculated. 

How it is today in our high schools I need not describe to 
you, who know it better than I could tell you. I am grate- 
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ful ‘to my school for what it did not prevent me from 
doing. It left me free to browse ina library, where I looked 
into many books. Today I can hardly get pupils to go to the 
public library. They have not the time. Whereas I walked to 
and fro swinging my free arms, now I see boys, but, far more, 
girls, cumbered with great bags of books for evening study. | 
abstain, you observe, from moralizing. You shall not charge 
me with being a /audator temporis acti. 1 take my three hours of 
English per week, and do the best I can with it in the midst of 
the hurly-burly, trusting that it is all well. 

In any large high school today the note of all procedures is 
intense effort, hurry, worry, anxiety. Leisure, freedom, are 
unknown. The principal has no time to talk: he has to hustle 
and make hustle. The other day I heard a headmaster lament 
the growing severity of the requirements. The examinations for 
admission are strained up to higher and higher degrees of diffi- 
culty. This is vaunted as a process of improving the secondary 
education. Whereas the Providence boy of fifty years ago 
needed a library to supplement his school work, the boy of to- 


day has no time to waste in alcoves, looking to see what litera- 


ture is, and to derive impressions brought to him by happy hours. 
The young people I see in the library are all writing for dear 
life, copying from old magazines, compiling theses, which when 
made will be all borrowed, ill-digested, crude, an agony to the 
serious-minded teacher, worthless to the pupil, an educational, 
or rather a scholastic, product, unrelated to utility or taste. 

Now I am perfectly conscious of the risk I am running of 
being called a back number. The dread of this stigma keeps 
many an old man from even the mildest attempt to criticise 
tendencies, and confines him to reminiscence, where he is still 
allowed to be interesting. You will say I do not keep up with 
the procession. But I confess I have the conceit that it is quite 
as likely the procession does not keep up with me. I am fairly 
vigilant. The five great educating peoples keep up a constant 
flow of educational literature. The note of it all is critical, often 
revolutionary. There is no need of being ignorant of the trend 
and drift of things. 
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At the present moment criticism of existing conditions is 
apt to take the form of complaint that administration has come 
to overshadow instruction: the teacher is effaced amid the 
complexities of the organization. The principal holds in his 
hands a thousand threads, which he must keep clear of snarls, 
kinks, and tangles. In my old school there was no principal 
in the modern sense—only teachers. The immense activities 
of the principal of today are a new development that has come 
into being under the influence of the same tendencies which, in 


the spheres of commerce and industry, bring to pass eager 
expansion, complication and combination of interests, feverish 
study of all petty details of economy, fierce competition, crush- 
ing and destruction of rivals. In many ways the industrial 
enterprise, which deals with commodities, sets the example for 


the school, which deals with young, slowly maturing human 
beings. There is a perpetual refinement of administration, 
which lets nothing alone, but must ever undertake to organ- 
ize, schematize, tabulate, draw up documents and reports. As 
one of our foremost educational critics has put it, it has 
come to pass that the schools seem to exist for their own 
formal perfection. The more imposing our system, the more it 
thrusts into a corner the mere teacher, and the smaller it makes 
his obscure function appear. As the system attains to more 
and more self-consciousness, the more it conceives itself like an 
army, in which the teachers are the privates, who must be 
trained to obedience, and who are important only in the mass. 
What I have said you will at once observe, concerns the 
other studies also, and not English alone. But it concerns 
English especially, for the following reasons: English study is 
altogether peculiar and sa generis. In every other study the 
pupil brings to the school a mind which is a fabula rasa, on 
which we can draw our lines and lay out our work according to 
scientific principles. No pupil has prepossessions and domi- 
nant mental habits which interfere with his acceptance of 
Boyle’s law or his rendering of a Latin sentence. But every 
pupil, except the just-arrived foreigners, brings a stock of Eng- 
lish that overlies and underlies and penetrates his whole nature. 
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He is under the absolute dominion of his English. The teacher 
of physics conducts his pupils through interesting and convinc- 
ing experiments. There is no analogue to this in the teaching 
of English. The teacher of English must explore minds to find 
of what sort the mass of pre-existing material is, on which he 
has to labor to produce, so far as possible, certain expanding 
and modifying effects. The teacher of physics divides his 
work, and proceeds from subject to subject, mastering each in 
turn. The teacher of English confronts all the English a pupil 
knows each time he speaks or writes. The youth is no more 
conscious of his power of speech than he is of his digestive and 
secretive processes, nor can be made so. The youth’s speech is 
a datum, and we have to accept it, wondering how we can ever 
get at it, or whether we can ever get at it at all. 

This is the English teacher’s problem. It is a problem infin- 
itely more delicate and difficult than that which confronts any 
other teacher whatsoever. But it is not merely a more difficult 
problem: it is a problem of a totally different kind, and cannot 
be addressed by the same approaches, and worked out by the 
same simple methods of solution that we are used to in the 
studies which put before the learner’s mind things to him wholly 
new and objective, and fitted to command his attention and excite 
his curiosity. The English teacher observes that every interest- 
ing person encountered in school or out, every event in life that 
excites admiration or fear, every story heard that had to be 
listened to because it caught and held the attention, teaches 
English. So the English teacher begins to get an adumbra- 
tion of the method he must elaborate if he too is to teach 
English. If he has faith in this obvious principle of human 
nature, he must needs scout the lesson books as a sure obstacle 
in the way of his endeavor. He perceives that he must some- 
how join himself to the influences that have the power to 
reach down to the deep strata where the language sense 
resides. Is he, or can he make himself, interesting? Is he 
really worth listening to? Is his teaching formal or is it vital? 
Does he get attention by deserving it, or by commanding it? 
In other subjects interest is desirable: in English it is indis- 
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pensable. Another subject confessedly a grind may be pushed 
along by main force to an issue of some sort. Attempt this 
course with English, if you have let your English become a 
grind, and you come out nowhere, or in the futilities of success- 
ful passing of an examination. 

Now, the hard schematizing to which a vigorous administra- 
tion tends in a school, naturally, with the rest of the subjects, 
spreads itself over the English. I have seen courses in rigid 
detail laid out by educational authorities and adjusted to years, 
months, weeks, and so on, and intended by their authors to 
improve the English instruction. Over-zealous supervision 
seems sometimes to see no other way to make itself felt. But 
no organizing genius can plan a mass of detail that can compete 
with the spontaneous ideas of a rationally trained teacher talking 
with actual pupils and finding out what they know. Any cargo 
of plans he may be loaded with as to what he will do first, 
second, third, he must jettison so as to lighten his hulk. I can- 
not see how it is possible to teach English except by coming 
into personal relation with the pupil, and I cannot see how this 
is to be done otherwise than by the eye, the voice, the tone, the 
humor. If you are a stanch partisan of a fore-ordained plan of 
work, and are seeking some term of mild opprobrium to fasten 
on me as a believer in spontaneity, you may call me an oppor- 
tunist. I insist on utilizing the opportunity—the precious chance. 

The English teacher who surveys his field with due thought 
finds, both in literature and in composition, certain fundamental 
categories of form and content to which he will be sure to give 
their proper attention. He has these in his notebook, and 
brings them forward as certainly as if he were plowing through 
the chapters of a printed manual ; only he brings them forward 
at reasonable junctures, in accordance with a rational pedagogy ; 
that is, when they come into relation with some other things, 
when they get a light from some exercise that is going on, when 
in any one of innumerable ways they fit zz and find themseves at 
home. All the pedagogy I have ever been able to get at justifies 
me in this insistence. And I say that an administrative authority 
that runs its steam-roller over all surfaces for the sake of the 
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general smoothness is pretty sure to crush down the English 
teacher’s burrows, to the infinite detriment of his work. 

Closely connected with the growing predominance of the 
administrative function in all our educational institutions is the 
tendency to over-intellectualization at the cost of the ethic and 
emotional elements which we have always proposed to regard as 


of supreme value. Everything that you can organize into a table 
or scheme belongs to the intellectual routine. Moral and 
esthetic conceptions will not organize at all. Only the daily 


care of persons conscious of their duty, or of persons who, 
whether conscious of it or not, radiate good influences, can 
realize our moral and emotional ideals. 

Herbert Spencer quotes with approval the conclusions reached 
by a friend who had had experience as magistrate in an English 
city: 

The general belief he had reached was that mischief results when intel- 
lectualization goes in advance of moralization—a belief which, expressed by 
him in other and less definite words, at first startled me, though it soon 
became clear that it was congruous with the views I had often urged. 

Again, he speaks of 
the vicious conception which pervades the thoughts of teachers at large. 
Culture, no matter of what kind, must take the shape of tasks. In the minds 
of most people education and pleasure are mutually exclusive ideas. Dis- 
agreeable strain is regarded as necessarily accompanying mental develop- 
ment; and we here see that the same connection of thoughts is extended to 
bodily development; this must be achieved by the disagreeable muscular 
strains constituting gymnastics. Moreover, throughout we are shown the 
ingrained faith in coercion. Pupil and master are correlatives; and the 
master is conceived as one who exercises such force as he deems needful. 

Thoughtful persons in our own country, in England, in Ger- 
many, in France, are querying whether the schools are not so busy 
nursing commerce and industry that they are neglecting charac- 
ter, the great security of states. Is society as well fortified, 
morally, as it should be, against the ambitions and discontents 
of citizens? Is our condition in regard to juvenile delinquency 
as satisfactory as our costly school system should seem to guar- 
antee? We have our answers ready, and do not like to talk about 
the facts. 
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The question is: How is an ethic element to be introduced 
into our education? From the earliest days of my teaching I 
have this curious reminiscence: Certain boys would not sing. 
These boys during the music hour were segregated from the rest 
and made to study moral philosophy in a text-book. The pro- 
cedure was understood to be punitive. Now, the singing was a 
distinctly moral and esthetic influence. The text-book of moral 
philosophy was merely dead wood. Let it become understood that 
amovement is on foot to plant a moral element in the schools, and 
we shall find ourselves flooded with text-books. It will seem to 
many that without a text-book the teacher cannot even begin. 
Then, shall the study be elective? How many points shall be 
assigned to it? How futile to think for a moment of complica- 
ting still more our now intolerable complication by adding a new 
study! 

The music, the drawing, the nature study, the gardening, con- 
stitute at present the saving remnant in the schools. These seem 
to come in the form of ‘unprepared lessons,’ and to have no 
untoward elements to prevent them from being enjoyed. To 
many minds they seem like tawdry fringes hung on the great 
utilities where the grind comes in. They are not examined in 
college-entrance examinations. They are negligible quantities. 


The requirements for admission necessarily imply contempt for 


the subjects not named in their program. 

To the subjects which I have named as being morally and 
esthetically the saving remnant—namely: music, drawing, 
nature-study, gardening—I must add the study of literature 
conducted as we know Miss Shute conducts it, and others who 
have caught inspiration from her example. It ought to be pos- 
sible to include English downright, and without any qualification, 
in this category of the remnant. But the requirements prevent, 
and make the English, too, a business of the memory, to be 
worked off at the latest possible moment before the crucial test 
comes on so that it may not be forgotten. The fact is, English 
in our preparatory schools is quite as much a grind as the other 
subjects, and pupils no more carry away from it impulses that 
keep them reading than they do from the course in Latin. The 
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a:nbition of teachers seems fully satisfied if they get their pupils 
through the examination. Talk about instilling a love for the 
English classics is, I believe, at college held to be in very bad 
form. The crust of intellectualization is thick over us and our 
customs of speech. 

Can anything be done about it? If anything can, it must be 
within the range of those pupils who are in our courses other 
than the college preparatory. But here also the outlook is 
unpromising. Teachers are habituated to a routine, and can 
hardly be stirred; and pupils seem to crave nothing. We ask 
ourselves whether there is in our literature anything that will 
take hold of these young minds. We try to find such things. 
But we work in solitude, and under all discouragements. The 
ideal that hovers before us takes the form of a gradually collected 
body of passages full of vitality and strongly expressed. In this 
line the Germans have done great things. We can hardly emu- 
late the German teachers in this matter; they are so patient, so 
thorough, so scientific. I have imported a set of German reading- 
books, in ten volumes, matching the last ten school years. To 
find in English the analogues of the pieces that fill these volumes 
would be impossible. We are a new and a mixed people; the 
Germans are of pure stock, and have an immense antiquity. The 
racial strain counts large in the German consciousness. From 
Arminius to William the people have lived on the same soil. 
The German child inherits the legend, the tale, as a part of his 
spiritual life. There is in him a congenital readiness to absorb 
and assimilate the stories of the fatherland. Compare German 


juvenile literature with American: both are full of patriotism, but 


the one seems a natural growth, while the other seems like an 
accretion, lacking pith and marrow. 

Of this German series I take up the last volume, the one 
designed for Prima, the last school class. It contains fifty-eight 
selections from recent writings by men of note on the most 
important themes of art, literature, ethics, physical and mental 
science. These are to be read for their content of thought. 


Remember, there are no ‘‘ requirements” issued by the German 


universities ; no examinations by an extra scholastic authority 
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imposed ; there are no negligible quantities, no freight which the 
watchful youth perceives is not specified in his bill of lading. 
The American youth is prepared, or is presumed to be prepared, 
as the result of his study, let us say, of Latin, to pass an exami- 
nation with credit. The German youth is prepared, or is pre- 
sumed to be prepared, as the result of his long study of Latin, 
to give evidence that his mind is really and actually enriched by 
the possession of those precious qualities of high culture which 
the humanists always vaunt as the achievements of Latin study 
and of nothing else. The German pedagogist is ever trying to 
deepen, to moralize, to zstheticize, to spiritualize, his instruction ; 
the American pedagogist increases the requirements. The ambi- 
tion of the one differs, it seems to me, ¢oto coelo, from the ambi- 
tion of the other. 

It is always possible for the individual English teacher to do 
something on his own account, alone in his study, even without 
plans for publishing an anthology. The case is lamentable if he 
has no literary taste, has not read, and is not reading. Just 
fancy an English teacher who should do as do the Latin teach- 
ers—and go over the same ground year after year, himself never 
reading anything else. But this is a violent supposition; the 
case is unthinkable. The reader of a few years’ standing has his 
mind and his notebooks, stored with records which serve to him 
as points de repéere finding points whereby he brings forth from 
his treasure things new and old. Every great expression of a 
worthy thought has its ancestry and its posterity, and the kin- 
ship becomes traceable as you read. Thus the English teacher 
acquires competence in his department and annotates his author 
from his own fund. There is nothing in the English class-room 
so happy as well-stocked memories. Apposite illustration is 
always beautiful. Any maturer pupil relishes the surprise of 
finding old thoughts in new shapes. Such a discovery raises 


the value of an earlier impression to the second power; a third 


discovery cubes it. With such experiences it begins to dawn on 
minds what English literature essentially is in its innermost 
core. English literature has its own stamp, its own character, 
its own unity. To the perception of this unity in our literature 
I believe good guidance is not wholly ineffectual. 
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As teachers of English we are, of course, constantly seeking 
means and processes of guidance. Our question oftener is, 
How can we show the way to pupils willing to learn but not 
quite knowing how to go to work? than, How can we find out 
whether pupils have properly studied and can give evidences of 
effort? But first of all our query is: Do we know the way our- 
selves, with regard to pieces of literature, can we interpret them? 
And, after all, what zs literary interpretation? We _ probably 
think first of editorial notes, of talk, of explanations ; and some- 
thing of all this has its proper place and function. He who can 
talk well should talk, if he is sure he is effectually listened to; 
he who can elucidate with lucidity should set forth his elucida- 
tions. Nor am 1a sad cynic with respect to notes, the making 
of which is a pleasing occupation and speaks of leisure well 
employed. Dr. Johnson says something to the effect that every 
writer comes to need notes in the next age. The annotators are 
really contributors to the general stock of knowledge. With 
regard, however, to the notes we are used to seeing appended 
to our school texts of literature, I have something to say in 
the way of qualification of my grateful acknowledgment of the 
services rendered to scholars by the annotators. You can hardly 
get young pupils to look upon the notes at the end of their 
books otherwise than as so much additional matter to be learned 
in the expectation that they will be questioned on it in recita- 
tion. The notes usually satisfy all curiosity before there is any 
curiosity to satisfy, and prevent curiosity from coming into 
existence. If a note would pique curiosity, which then it should 
leave me to satisfy, that would be delightful. My business as a 
teacher is to excite curiosity as the absolutely necessary condi- 
tion antecedent tothe giving of instruction. We are all supremely 
fond of inquisitive pupils. But though my preference is for 
naked texts, 1 make no sweeping condemnation of our anno- 
tated editions. Every one of them that I examine teaches me 
something, and points of detail, like dates and names, that I 
cannot remember, and also illustrative passages that it would be 
difficult to bring into the class-room, | like to have at hand, as 


who does not ? 
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Notes and explanatory talk are good so far as they go, but 
by no means do they go to the root of the matter. All they 
can do is to clear the ground for the great exercise of the Eng- 
lish class-room, namely, expressive oral reading. A piece, to 
be read rightly, must be understood, and, to be understood, must 
be rightly read. The correlation is vital and absolute. Lan- 
guage is much more a matter of the voice than of the pen. As 
Dr. Stanley Hall expresses it, the thought passes more readily by 
the short circuit to the lips than by the long circuit to the 
fingers. Everything in our scholastic arrangements tends to 
make us forget this primal truth. Examinations are all written; 
nothing in them is spoken, and speaking is consequently rele- 
gated to the limbo of negligible quantities. I do not know that 
in the English situation today there is any fact more notable or 
more lamentable than the utter decay of expressive reading. 
The ambition to have it seems no longer to exist. Within the 
sphere of the schools it is practically a lost art. Readers, or 
elocutionists, there are, and there are colleges of oratory to train 
such artists for the delectation of the public. But the schools, 
from supervisors down, have strangely lost their interest in the 
business. 

Perhaps this almost entire abandonment of the old ambition 
to grace the reading hour with worthy vocal expression is to be 
ascribed in part to the perception that the professional artists in 
this line possess a peculiar power to interpret writers’ thoughts 
and by so doing to give exquisite pleasure to listening audiences — 
a power evidently depending to some extent on natural gifts, 
but also cultivated by assiduous study. That is, we despair from 
the outset of equaling the professionals, and, as we hear no call 
for such efforts, we conclude to let them have their glory all to 
themselves. How fortunate it does not occur to us to feel the 
same way with regard to music and drawing! Perhaps, again, 
we have seen the elocutionists on their stages try to enhance 
their effects by tricks we cannot approve. At any rate, the name 
‘“elocution” has somehow fallen into reproach, and the elocu- 
tionary art is in like repute. Or again, it may be we have seen 


occasion to observe that much modulation of the voice and, still 
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more, any facial mobility suited to passionate situations, ruffles 
that dignified composure of mien which we find a necessary 
condition for the maintenance of discipline. Only commonplace, 
what is usual and level to the routine, is safe. Good order is 
maintained, we know, over a mine of high explosives, and any- 
thing dramatic would furnish the spark to set it off. You remem- 
ber the speech that Hamlet chiefly loved, Aineas’s tale to Dido, 
and how, according to Polonius, he speaks the first dozen lines 
of it—to give the player a start— with good accent and good 
discretion. When the player takes it up and proceeds with the 
the speech, absolutely surrendering himself to the passion of the 
situation, Polonius, who, earlier in his life, must have been a 
schoolmaster, begins to feel uncanny, the thing seems so highly 
improper, and wants the reading stopped. But Hamlet says, 
“Tis well,” and will have the player speak out the rest of it 
soon. The modern scholastic world has taken its cue from Polo- 


” 


nius’s ‘‘Prithee, no more,” rather than from Hamlet’s ‘‘Say on. 

But these will seem to you fanciful speculations. What I am 
sure of is that pupils who come to me after a long course of 
schooling bring with them no ambition to read expressively, and 
seem even not to know what expressive reading is, their relation 
to a piece of literature is merely analylitic and verbal. Infor- 
mation about a passage or an author they will dutifully look up, 
and will get it down, more or less correctly transcribed, on their 
loose sheets of paper. The waste-baskets directly get it all. No 
study of school methods in English is complete which does not 
include an examination of the waste-baskets. The habits to 
which these pupils have been inured by long practice are, by 


their feeble performance as readers and by their futile note- 


scribblings, unmistakably revealed. 

It seems to me that here is one place in our school customs 
where is needed a decided reform. Pupils are no longer inter- 
ested in the way English sounds. Their own voices betray a 
dreadful lack of culture and feeling. Evidently there has been 
no one to care for their voices. The growing intellectualization 
of our education—to use again Herbert Spencer’s word—has 
crowded out of our consciousness the voice as an educable 
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element in the human being. Correspondingly we no longer 
think of training the ear. As railway examiners find men who 
are color-blind, so I find girls in plenty who are inflection-deaf. 
Their model and standard appears to be a rule in arithmetic, 
which is pure science, to be dealt with by the intellect disem- 
barrassed of all distraction of feeling. So they try to get off 
from my instructional processes by reading Comus and Hamlet as 
so much arithmetic, leveling it all down with the sad-irons of 
their comfortable, lazy habits, to a mere enunciation of the 
words. The same timidity shows itself in their French and Ger- 
man: they have no ear for discrimination of foreign sounds. 
If I have occasion to speak of their French and German books, 
and say Madame Thérése, or La tulipe noire, or La stége de Paris, 
or Maria Stuart, they are overcome with embarrassment; they do 
not pronounce these names so; I hope they could, but they will 
not; they are afraid to. In their social scheme it is bad form 
to pronounce French and German words in the French and Ger- 
man manner. 

Now, all this indicates a languor and slackness in our school 
methods which is lamentable. I am sorry I cannot gauge the 
situation by announcing what proportion of our English teach- 
ers hold the opinion that here is a positive deficiency that needs 
vigorous remedial measures. We know what Mr. Russell, of the 
Worcester Normal School, and Miss Shute, of the Boston City 
Normal have said on the matter. Do enough others think the 
same way to justify any hope? Unless the voice and the ear 
come to their rights in our English teaching, this teaching 
remains fatally maimed—for moral and emotional ends alto- 
gether useless. We are throwing away splendid opportunities, 
opportunities for just that kind of training which is most pre- 
cious, and yet is most lacking. In literature that has been loved 
by generations of men there is always a content of moral and 
emotional truth, and when this is apprehended, appreciated, and 
enjoyed, we pass on to more such literature, forbearing to hack 


and hew and mangle with questions. The college preparatory 


teacher works under a scheme, and resorts to a pamphlet to 
know what he must do. The general course still remains plas- 
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tic. To shape this course in accordance with rational principles 
is a duty now more pressingly incumbent on teachers of English. 

A Latin and Greek student for more than fifty years, I cleave 
to the school of the humanists and remain loyal to the old 
humanities. But how do we know that we are not now in the 
midst of a new renaissance? The great themes of history and 
science, the problems of life, duty, and destiny, were never 
studied more eagerly than now. As a force in all this spiritual 
activity the old humanism has lost its hold on men, and operates 
henceforward from that far-off region of subconscious influence 
where abide our ancestral and racial qualities of character. 
Latin is no longer a vehicle to bring into minds any stimulus 
from the great currents of thought that flow about us in such 
abundance. This is the sole function of the vernacular litera- 
tures. To young and old, to wise and simple, everything comes 
through the native speech. Humanists always—ever con- 
sciously aiming at the good, the true, and the beautiful —we 
shall do well to take, as the name of our pedagogic cult, the 


New Humanism. 
SAMUEL THURBER. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


I REGARD the teaching of English literature and the teaching 


of spelling, grammar, and rhetoric as two different professions. 


It is in many respects unfortunate that both should have to be 
practiced by a single teacher, or a single department, for the 
best teacher of literature may be the worst teacher of spelling, 
grammar, and rhetoric; but, as our curriculums are at present 
ordained, we have to face the situation as best we can. Let us 
frankly recognize, however, that we are dealing with two widely 
different sets of subjects; that the methods that succeed in the 
teaching of spelling and grammar may fail utterly with litera- 
ture; and that experience gained in one branch cannot be an 
infallible guide in the other. 

My own experience has been almost wholly in the teaching 
of literature, and methods of elementary instruction in that 
branch will be the subject of this paper. I wish, however, by 
way of preface, and in order to avoid a possible misunderstand- 
ing, to state briefly an opinion concerning both branches. 

There is much complaint against the manner in which kinder- 
garten ideas have invaded secondary schools and colleges. I 
hear it said that we do not discipline our scholars enough; and 
that that is why they are growing up illiterate. Now, my 
opinion is that, in so far as this complaint relates to our teaching 
of spelling, grammar, and rhetoric, it is not without foundation ; 
I believe that in those subjects some of us do trust too much to 
Kindergarten methods—to literary methods; and I am glad to 
see a revival of the good old-fashioned discipline. On the other 
hand, in the teaching of English literature I think the idea of 
discipline is already carried rather too far, and that our schools 
and colleges would do better if they employed less of what is 
commonly called discipline than they actually do. In this paper 
I propose to defend what to many will seem altogether too lax a 
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method; but I wish it distinctly understood that I am referring 
only to the teaching of literature, and that, if 1 were discussing 
spelling, grammar, or rhetoric, I should speak very differently. 

The first problem that caused me much trouble in my own 
experience was as to the degree of minute thoroughness desirable 
in reading. The average student has a very small vocabulary, 
and, of course, we want him to extend it. Suppose you are 
teaching Macbeth. Your first lesson brings you to Paddock, 
Graymalkin, kerns, gallowglasses, Bellona’s bridegroom, and a 
score or more of other expressions that your student may not 
know unless he looks them up; and, of course, he will not look 
them up unless you make him—that is, unless you devote much 
of your time to quizzing the class upon particular words, and 
insist upon having everything explained. 

Of course, the objection to such a plan is the dryness of the 
toil involved. Our average student finds it a positively repellent 
task, and our object is to make literature attract him. On the 
other hand, if you do not make him look up the words he does 
not know, will he know Shakespeare at all? How much of the 
exquisite beauty of Romeo, how much of the sublimity of Lear, 
is wholly lost upon the student who has not studied Shakes- 


veare’s language. For every difficulty that you pass over in 


silence, you will inevitably feel a sting of conscience, and toward 
every student with whom you practice the laxer method you will 
have moments of feeling yourself a criminal. 

Nevertheless, after some years of varied experiments and after 
much reflection, I have long since abandoned the stricter method, 
and for the last three.or four years I have been adding to the 
burdens of my conscience about three hundred crimes per 
annum. It is true that I feel, after teaching Hamlet, or Lear, or 
Othello, that none of my students really know Shakespeare ; but, 
then, who does ? They cannot know him except in part, and 
the question for the teacher to decide is: What part? I 
have satisfied myself that, so far as my own younger students. 
are concerned, they will know less about him if they are forced 
to read him in what I should call a thorough manner than if they 
are let off more easily. In the former case, the average boy will 
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assuredly not like him; and the knowledge of Shakespeare 
possessed by anybody who does not like him must of necessity 


be of small value. 

This seems but a superficial argument; but there is a deeper 
principle underlying it. Let us look at the question in another 
way. Let us suppose that our chief interest is merely to increase 
the student’s vocabulary. Even so, I think it might be plausibly 
urged that the best way to accomplish this is not by making him 
study words. He will enrich his vocabulary more by wide read- 
ing than by thorough reading. Consider how we ourselves have 
learned the language. I have no idea how large my effective 
vocabulary is, but I am certain that not more than 1 per cent. of 
it consists of words that I have looked up. And, moreover, in 
a matter of this kind, it will not do to count merely the numbers 
of words that we know. The quality of our knowledge is more 
important to us than the quantity. From dictionaries and text- 
books I have learned such words as “sclerosis,” “ kilogram,” 
“ epistemological,” isogeotherm,”’ “ dicotyledinous.” A friend 
of mine has recently acquired the word ‘“ radiomicrometer,” and 
he has three times in the last fortnight introduced it casually 
into conversation about the weather, with excellent effect. Such 
words as these are showy things to wear on the outside, but the 
part of our vocabulary that furnishes the really vital garment for 
our thought is the integument that grows by nature. Compare 
with the words that I have just listed such words as “ father,”’ 
“mother.” They afford an extreme example, for they suggest 
ideas that are more vitally dear to us than all the radiomicrome- 
ters in the world; but in a lower degree I think all the words 
that we have unconsciously absorbed, either from the speech of 
others or from our own discursive reading, are likewise more 
intimately ours than those we have exhumed by a deliberate 
effort from dictionaries. 

I myself, therefore, have discontinued that method of teach- 
ing English, because it seemed to me a misguided attempt to 
find a short-cut to culture. Real culture is not to be attained 
by such means; and the effort does more harm than good by 
turning the study of literature into an unprofitable linguistic dis- 
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cipline. Of course, some linguistic difficulties must be explained. 
Wherever a difficult passage is of vital importance, I would cer- 
tainly not ignore it altogether. But I want to be rid of the bug- 
bear notion that in teaching beginners we must go through 
literature with a fine-tooth comb. 

A second problem of similar nature is presented by the liter- 
ary and historical allusions that our students will all the time be 
encountering. Shall we compel boys to look them up? I think 
not. Allusions are not made to be looked up—unless possibly 
they were made for that purpose by Robert Browning. It is true, 
of course, that there is often a rare pleasure to be won from a 
graceful allusion whose significance we understand; and it is 
equally true that we lose almost all the pleasure if we do not 
understand the significance ; but if the average beginner is com- 
pelled to look it up, I think he loses more than he gains. Fora 
specific illustration, let me take one of Wordsworth’s sonnets on 
‘*Personal Talk’’—the one with the allusions to Una and Des- 
demona. This sonnet is a favorite with many readers of Words- 
worth; it is a favorite, notwithstanding the somewhat sententious 
tone of its moralizing, just because of those two allusions at the 
end. After mentioning other themes that he is always glad to 
talk about, Wordsworth adds, by way of conclusion: 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, 


The gentle lady married to the Moor; 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 


Here, of course, our reminiscent sympathy with both these 
heroines enables us to feel in an instant the point; for each 
recalls a whole world of associations, pities, loves; the epithet 
applied to each pleases our esthetic sense and flatters our critical 
judgment, and we are fully in sympathy with the poet. But sup- 
pose we had never read either Othello or The Faérie Queene. If 
then we looked up our two allusions, we should learn something 
like this: 

Desdemona: heroine of Othello, by William Shakespeare, married to the 
hero, a Moor, and by him cruelly murdered out of causeless jealousy. A pop- 
ular heroine of the English stage. 

Una: personifies truth in Edmund Spenser’s unfinished poem, The Faérie 
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Queene. Her heavenly humility was aptly symbolized by a lamb which is 
associated with her in Book I, Canto 1, stanza 4. 

Evidently we do not get at the soul of an allusion thus. The 
only right way to get at the soul of it is by being previously 
familiar with its subject. If we cannot get at its soul, I have 
reluctantly decided, as a result of my personal experience, not 
to try to get atit at all. For the purposes of the beginner’s study 
of literature, 1 have come to the conclusion that knowledge 
obtained from books of reference is, in general, not knowledge. 
For the purposes of zsthetic culture the average man must be 
content to roam at large over the field, not burrow into it; he is 
after light and color, not roots and fossils. The time saved from 
looking up allusions in Wordsworth can be more profitably spent 
in reading Zhe Faérie Queene and Othello themselves, or whatever 
else is best suited to the student’s age and temper, and thereby 
stimulating the pleasure in literature which closer researches are 
too likely to deaden. 

But my paper threatens to end with a recommendation not to 
teach English at all; for if we are not to study either a poet’s 
language or the things that he is writing about, what, you will say, 
is left that we are to study? Nevertheless, before answering 
such a query, | purpose defending yet a third exclusion. In my 
own experience, after I had excluded the detailed study of lan- 
guage and the study of the author's meaning from extraneous 
sources, I experimented with divers devices for making the value 
of literature more apparent to young minds, and by slow degrees 
I eliminated from the study what many will properly regard as one 
of the most vital features of all literature. I mean the esthetic 
study of artistic details. I found it very hard to give to my stu- 
dents any adequate appreciation of felicities of phrase. Suppose, 
for instance, you are reading Zhe Ancient Mariner with a youthful 
class. You come to this passage: 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 
You yourself are sensible of a most exquisite beauty in these 
lines. You ask one of your pupils what he thinks of Coleridge’s 
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use of that word “jargoning,” and he will probably reply; “I 
don’t know: it seems to me sort of foolish.” Now, if he does 
take this view of the passage, you really have no just cause of 
quarrel with him. Indeed, I am not sure that I would not rather 
have a healthy youth of sixteen or eighteen feel just that way 
about it, for in the normal order of intellectual development the 
esthetic sense ought not to come first. But the question for the 
teacher is: What am I to do about it! 

Well, of course, something can be done, but there are reasons 
why we cannot hope to do much. In the first place, it is not 
only the boy’s esthetic sense that is as yet rudimentary; as I 
have already said, his vocabulary is in the same condition. One 
must be widely familiar with the prose uses of words before one 
can adequately appreciate their poetic uses. The average boy 
is confronted here by the same difficulty that confronts us all in 
the reading of French or even Italian poetry. I myself am 
utterly incompetent to pronounce a critical judgment upon the 
poetic style of Heredia or Petrarch. I! may look up every 
unfamiliar word in my dictionaries, and make myself absolute 
master of the specific sense of every passage; but the inner sub- 
tleties of the poet’s thought will be sure to escape me, because | 
have not used his language all my life. Just so it is with our 
average American youth. You can successfully expound to him 
those beauties of poetic style that do not transcend either his 
aesthetic sense or his intimacy with the English vocabulary, but 
unless you have tact enough to restrain yourself within these 
rather narrow limits, you will certainly be losing your labor. Do 
not try to plant roses in a soil where roses will not grow. It is 
a fundamental principle of gardening, I take it, to cultivate only 
such soils as are able of being cultivated. 

But, besides the danger of wasting your energies, there is 
another specific danger here which is far more serious. You are 
in danger of making your pupil think of literature as something 


apart from himself. That, indeed, is what he already thinks. 


The great majority of young men who come to Yale College 
think of poetry somewhat as many older men think of Wagner 
or Botticelli; it is an occult delight for the strange few who 
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affect an interest in such things, but something quite beyond the 
ken of the common-sense mind. I think it of the first impor- 
tance to eradicate this impression; but if you spend much effort 
trying to make your pupil see things that are beyond the range 
of his vision, you fix the blight upon him forever. A great deal 
of this, I am sorry to say, is done in some college classes and in 
some of the secondary schools—done, of course, with the best 
intentions, but with deplorable results. Itis done by giving boys 
reading which they are too young to appreciate, and then trying 


to force them to appreciate it. I am not so pessimistic as to 


throw over this means of culture altogether ; but Ido strongly urge 
that the teacher should be very cautious. He should not keep 
impressing upon the boy that there is a lot in literature that the 
boy cannot see there, and does not want to see. Do not dwell 
upon beauties of poetic diction just because they are there; be 
sure, first, that your seed will drop into fertile soil. 

What, then, zs the teacher to do? The fundamental princi- 
ples that ought to guide him, and determine his method, have 
(1think) been indicated already. We are not, of course, to 
teach the student what he already knows, or what he can just as 
well learn himself; but, on the other hand, and especially, we 
must not try to teach him things that he cannot learn even with our 
aid. We are not to try to show him all that there is in literature ; 
what we are to do is to convince him that there is a great deal 
in literature for him. The best teacher of literature is he who 
does this best; and the very first requisite for a successful 
teacher is that sympathy with various classes of minds and vari- 
ous stages of mental development, that knowledge of other peo- 
ple’s point of view, that almost unlearnable tact, which enables 
one to see literature as the youth sees it. The teacher ought, 
of course, to see for himself all that there is there; but it is 
more important that he should see this, not only with his own 
eyes, but also with those of his pupil —including the blind spot. 

In proceeding now from generalities to particulars, I realize 
that I am reaching the part of my paper where it is most unsafe 
to be dogmatic. There are no rules of universal application. 
The methods that work with one teacher will not work with 
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another. If we tried to steer each other, we should be sure of 
general shipwreck. I intend merely to mention, for illustration, 
some of the themes which my own experience has seemed to 
indicate as best for my own class-room discussion. 

In selecting details for consideration with my classes, it has 
often been my practice to try to remember what I myself was 
interested in at their age. It is somewhat hard to remember, 
for our own past states of mind are almost as foreign to us as the 
present ones of the younger generation; but some things are so 
salient that they cannot be missed. I remember, for one thing, 
that even at the age of thirteen or fourteen I was much inter- 
ested in the discussion of personal character. It happened that 
among the particular knot of schoolboys with whom I was most 
intimate a favorite pastime was the analysis of the minds of our- 
selves and of one another. We made our analyses, naturally, in 
a very untechnical way, and we proceeded upon a very narrow 
knowledge of the general chemistry of mind; but the feeling 
that led us to discuss such matters at all was a genuine intellec- 
tual interest; and, as I remember it, it was an interest that was 
capable of being awakened in all sorts and conditions of boys. 
and I think almost 


Experiment has seemed to show me 
every teacher of literature has had the same experience —that 
it is possible to interest more young students in the study of 
character than in almost any other study. When they are read- 
ing Shakespeare they can be made to understand and discrim- 
inate very delicate shadings. The reason is obvious: it is that 
all traits of human character are in ourselves. The titanic 
heroism of Lear and even the malignancy of Iago are in yourself 
inembryo. Or, if you are studying, not Shakespeare, but some 
non-dramatic author, you find that the qualities of the poet him- 
self are somewhere within your own consciousness. The divine 
vision of Milton, the saeva indignatio of Swift, the voluptuous 
benevolence of Coleridge, are all your own—traits that are per- 
haps dormant and invisible to your ordinary introspection, but 
clear enough when they are brought into focus under the light 
of genius. No wonder, then, that the study of our own passions, 
as they are manifested in others, and concentrated by the poet’s 
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art, is to most of us a study of unfailing interest, and to the 
teacher a resource that he can always count on. 

But the study of character, as revealed in literature, is not 
merely one of the things that can be taught successfully; it is 
one of the most vital things in literature—one of the things 
best worth teaching; and, above all, it brings literature home to 
the student and shows him ina convincing way the close relation 
of literature to life, and especially to zs own life. It disabuses 
him of the pernicious prejudice that literature is an esoteric thing 
for the initiated only. 

A second kind of topics that have seemed to be admirably 
adapted for instruction in our department have to do with moral 
problems. I should have been skeptical as to this, but for actual 
experience. A boy’s knowledge of the world is limited, but 
within the limitations of his knowledge his moral sense and his 
moral judgments are as keen as a man’s—perhaps keener. I 
have asked a class of sophomores whether Hamlet ought to kill 
his uncle ; whether he was really to blame for hesitating so long; 
and I have received in reply more sane common-sense than | 
have found in all the commentators, and consequently more 
light on the vexed old question of Hamlet’s irresoluteness. 

Now, English literature, above all other modern literatures, 
is charged full with modern ideas. Some of our critics value 
poetry according to the quantity and solidity of its moral sub- 
structure; or at least they profess to do so. I myself have not 
much confidence in the attempt to test poetry by any such touch- 
stone as that; but certainly the moral ideas in our best poetry 
constitute a very great part of its value, and if we can in any way 
reinforce the appeal that these ideas make to our students, we 
may feel sure that we are doing them a very great service. 

I do not mean to recommend turning the class-room into a 
Sunday school. Our students do not want us to preach to them. 
But suppose they are reading Macbeth. They are interested in 
the extent to which the hero is influenced by motives of religion, 
by motives of soldierly honor, by motives of conjugal affection. 


They are perfectly capable of appreciating the difference, in the 


sequel, between self-pity and self-reproach, as main-springs of 
remorse. 
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Or suppose we are reading Paradise Lost. Milton goes out 
of his way to make the sin of Adam and Eve seem intrinsically 
as unimportant as possible, and to represent them as utterly 
ignorant of the meaning of the word “death,” with which they are 
vaguely threatened if they disobey; Milton justifies the ways of 
God by making them seem preposterously trivial and arbitrary ; 
but why does he do so? The student can be made to see and 
understand the Puritan idea of religion—the Miltonic idea that 
in ethics utilitarianism is nothing, and obedience to the law of 
God is everything. In like manner most of our poets are con- 
sciously or unconsciously imbued with a system of ethics that 
may be either religious or esthetic or utilitarian; and in reading 
them your student can generally be made, not only to under- 
stand and discriminate, in an elementary way, but also (and 
especially) to feel that on this side, too, literature has something 
in it for him. 

But Iam not going over the whole field of literary topics 
available for discussion. In general, anything that relates to an 
author’s view of life, and his attitude toward life, may be made 
to impress the student. Suppose you are reading Pope and 
Keats—if I may be pardoned the enormity of naming the two 
in the same breath; and suppose you suggest a comparison 
between Pope’s Belinda and Keat’s Madeline. If you carefully 
direct his examination of the two, he can see that one is a 
cynic’s scoff and the other a poet’s dream, but that there are 
ideals of womanhood that are more complimentary to the fair 
sex—and therefore, of course, more, just—than either. He 


cannot see a// the wit of the one, nor a// the beauty of the other; 


you will make a mistake if you try to make him; but he can see 
the truth and untruth of both. And so in almost any work of 
the imagination the student can be made to discover some view 
of life that is new to him, perhaps a view that possesses a very 
high degree of interest. Is the view clear-sighted and true? 
Is it over-optimistic or over-pessimistic? Since the author's 
time, have we advanced or degenerated? If the author is a 
modern, is he in line with contemporary tendencies, and with 
our own instinctive feeling? Milton was intolerant, sometimes 
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crabbed and fanatical; we have left him very far behind ; but 
what have we lost in the journey? Milton had a beautiful vision 
of paradise ; but how would you like to live there? And if it 
would not suit you, whose fault is it? Milton seems to have 
a strangely confused notion as to the nature of the place that 
he calls hell, and as to the effect of hell-fire upon his fallen 
angels; is it perhaps because in Milton’s thought of future pun- 
ishment there was something much worse than sulphurous 
flames? 

And so forth and so forth. But in suggesting such methods 
of work as these, I do not mean to recommend any particular 
topics as worthy of anything like exclusive attention. Other 
topics, out of which I myself have never been able to make very 
much, are perhaps the very ones that another teacher would 
find best worthy of study. In Shakespeare, for instance, I know 
that many teachers are able to create an absorbing interest in 
the study of plot-construction, of poetic justice, of dramatic 
perspective, of the unities, and a multitude of other topics to 
which I have unfortunately never been able to do even scant 
justice. Ido not, therefore, in laying so much emphasis upon 
my own experience, presume to recommend any of my particu- 
lar methods to anybody else. I mean only to obviate the 
natural objection that such general methods have no disciplinary 
value. In the narrower sense, indeed, they are not disciplinary. 
Discipline of the stricter sort must undoubtedly be enforced 
upon even the youngest pupils, in order that they may acquire 
the rudiments of spelling, grammar, and rhetoric; and a strict 


discipline is, of course, what we impose upon ourselves, and 


upon our more advanced students, because our stomachs will not 
reject the strongest medicines; but I hope to see that sort of 
discipline kept as far apart from the beginner’s study of pure 
literature ‘tas from the center thrice to the utmost pole.’’ 

But in the truest sense the kind of treatment that I have 
been recommending zs discipline. It disciplines not all one’s 
mental faculties, to be sure, but some of the highest faculties of 
the intellect and the character. And we must always bear in 
mind, if it is our lot to be charged with the instruction of any 
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but the most advanced students, that we are conducting only 
one of the many departments of instruction in which they are 
schooled. They are studying mathematics and languages, as 
well as English literature. We may not altogether like to leave 
the strict discipline to other departments of study, but we shall be 
wiser if wedo. Suppose—to put an extreme example—that a 
boy’s teacher in English devotes himself chiefly to cultivating 
habits of methodical exactness, and his teacher in algebra 
devotes himself chiefly to cultivating the poetical emotions. 
The supposition is absurd, but it makes clear, I think, the func- 
tions of each department. We must make each study do for 
the boy the service that it is best fitted to do. We, in the Eng- 
lish department, shall best break down his resistance to the 
introduction of culture and knowledge, if we attack him on 
those sides of his nature where his resistance is weakest. The 
particular kind of appeal that our teaching can best make to 
the boy is a kind of appeal that can be made on no other sub- 
ject as well; and we are not doing our duty if we reject the 
responsibility. 

Such, in brief, are my views as to how literature should be 
taught to beginners. Our animating purpose is to make them 
feel attracted to better literature; to make them feel that there 
is something in it for them; and our method, in general, should 
be by introducing them to modes of thought and habits of 
reading that are new to them, but of beyond them, and not 
repellant. If the student is not yet ready for Milton, we will 
not try Milton; we will forget that such a person as Milton ever 
existed, and will tempt him with the Jdylls of the King, or The 
Vicar of Wakefield, or even Alice in Wonderland; we will make 
sure, however, of this, that we are giving him something that is 
new to him, but at the same time not indigestible. 

I am well aware of some serious objections to my idea. One 
is afforded by the college-entrance examinations. Ah, to be 
sure, there is that English B staring me in the face! For the 


present I suppose we cannot help ourselves ; we shall have to do 


our unhappy duty with Burke, Milton, Macaulay, and Macbeth, 
working in the old-fashioned way with abstracts, annotations, 
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tabulations, and all the rest of the regular disciplinary apparatus. 


But let us not suppose that in doing this we are teaching litera- 
ture ; we are teaching spelling, grammar, and rhetoric, and merely 
adapting our noble classics to the purposes of text-books in 
those branches. But it is to be supposed that most of our 
schools will do some intelligent work in English literature out- 
side of the entrance requirements, where their teachers can work 
untrammeled; and for my part, I have hope that in time even 
the entrance requirements themselves may be alleviated. 
Another serious objection to the methods I propose is that 
they are vastly harder for the teacher than the old-fashioned 
discipline. I can spend a week preparing to make a class take 
a sympathetic interest in a short poem; but I can force them to 
learn what its words mean without any preparation at all. 
Every teacher knows that this is true. The only answer to it— 
but I think it a sufficient answer—is this: that if that kind of 
work interests us, we shall be perfectly willing to do it; and if it 
does not interest us, we ought not to be teaching English litera- 


ture. 
CHARLTON M. LEwis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THOROUGHNESS VS. BREADTH.’ 


In asking you to consider this well-worn topic, let me say at 
once that I hold no brief for the older, less varied, curriculum 
which seems to be the ideal of some parents and teachers ; for I 
am fully convinced of the educational value of the new learning, 
if I may so designate those studies in literature and science the 
worth of which is often challenged by critics of our present 
education. 

By way of definition let me say that by “breadth” I mean 
to refer to the enrichment and enlargement of the high-school 
curriculum which have come with the introduction of new studies 
in science and literature, together with new studies of a sup- 
posedly more practical bearing on the business life which most 
of the pupils are shortly to enter. 

These new studies have been introduced in response to three 
different demands: a demand for a wider culture, for a more 
practical training, or for a fuller preparation for college. Of 
these three, that made in the interest of a wider culture is 
undoubtedly most responsible for the multiplication of high- 
school studies; though the advocates of what is regarded as prac- 
tical education have urged a demand hardly less insistent; the 
colleges also have increased their entrance requirements, some- 
times placing a heavy burden on high schools. 

For the colleges it may be said with clear emphasis that we 
are far more interested in what a student can do than in the 
number of things he has studied. The entrance requirements 
mean to us incidentally that students are ready to pursue 
advanced work in language and mathematics and other kinds 
of learning, building on the studies covered in the preparatory 


course. The requirements mean to us chiefly, however, that the 


student has attained a stage of intellectual maturity and a pos- 
session of his own intellectual powers which fit him for college 


‘Delivered before the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New 
York, at Syracuse, December 29, 1902. 
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work, in company with other students equally disciplined and 
prepared. The introduction of courses in Greek for beginners 
at Harvard, Yale, Bowdoin, Brown, Smith, Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr, and elsewhere indicates how far the present tendency in 
college requirements has swung away from rigid insistence on 
the traditional classical training. Of that classical training 
something will be said later. Now it is enough to say that 
our present anxiety concerns the securing of a preparation 
for college work as thorough and effective as that which 
results from the traditional classical education. The college 
demand is not hostile to the broadening of high-school work. 
Hostility would be ignoble, if the colleges were in a position 
to dictate the high-school curriculum; it would be futile 
in view of the small fraction of the high-school constituency 
which looks toward a college course. On the contrary, the col- 
leges year by year announce increasing readiness to recognize as 
means of preparation for entrance new studies in the modern 
languages, in science, in history. And they have been the allies, 
if not the leaders, of those who have sought to secure more 
worthy study of English — both the language and the literature 
—in our preparatory and high schools. But, as I have said, 
the colleges care more for thorough training than they do for 
the particular subjects studied in pursuit of that training. 

For the advocates of what is called ‘practical education”’ I 
may not presume to speak so confidently. Some things are 
made clear, however, by the attitude of business men and manu- 
facturers toward the so-called practical training offered in 
schools. We need not heed the frank contempt of men who 
give small thought to the possibilities of preparing students in 
schools for work in offices and factories. We may rather note 
the fact that those who welcome every such attempt, rationally 
conducted, agree that the technique of any business or trade is 
to be learned best in the office or the factory. Experience there 
means more for the boy who is seeking employment than com- 
mercial courses in school. I am referring now to what Presi- 
dent Hadley would probably call technical studies in high 


schools. For professional engineers certain kinds of training in 
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technical schools are indispensable for the highest advancement 
in industrial leadership. Yet engineers, like all the rest of us, 
have their largest lessons to learn in applying their knowledge 
to practical ends while actually doing their share of the world’s 
work. That which is of most worth to them is not their drill in 
technique of engineering, but their grasp of fundamental primn- 
ciples of science and their knowledge of life and of intellectual 
processes. 

Of this the significance for our problem is that that education 
is of most value which turns out the best thinker. Practical 
men are eager to take into their employ pupils from our schools 
who know well the fundamentals of expression and of reckoning. 
If to these there is added familiarity with some of the common 
methods of accounting, or the use of tools, or other technical 
detail, well and good. But our business and industrial leaders 
do not want machines adjusted to a certain task, to be done in a 
certain way; they want minds capable of clear and prompt 
thinking, able to adjust themselves quickly to new situations as 
they arise. I am not opposing instruction in commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, typewriting, shopwork, and the like. I could 
make a strong plea for some of them. But I am calling atten- 
tion to the fact that practical men agree with the colleges in 
asking the schools first of all to give them boys and girls who 
can think, who know to some extent their own powers, and are 
able to see into a simple problem when they meet one and to 
find a way of solving it. 

In the interest of culture all thoughtful men must say much 
the same as I have said on behalf of the colleges and, perhaps 
presumptuously, for the advocates of practical training. That 
school does not give its pupils the broadest culture which fur- 
nishes them most abundantly with information on many subjects. 
The old custom of giving ‘“ fourteen-week courses” in half a 
dozen sciences, and cursory surveys of the broad field of litera- 
ture, with quotations of striking passages, failed signally of 
securing real culture. The simpler and more interesting results 
of scientific research may be learned by reading entertaining 
books about the evening lamp, by following the pages of The Scien- 
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tific American, or by watching the columns of our modern volu- 
minous dailies. Out of school this information may be got 
really better than in school, for each year sees such learning 
modified, if not quite superseded. 

The culture value of the study of science or literature in 
school consists in some mastery, however slight, of the sub- 
ject and its methods. A year of physics in a high school, wisely 
directed, will show a student the beginning of the meaning of 
physics, and will give him an idea of how to think about a physical 
problem and how to go about its solution, wnich is worth ten 
times over any number of short courses of text-book work and 
teacher’s desk experiments in a half-dozen sciences. At the end 
of the year he will not have become familiar with as many 
things, but he will know a great deal more. And this larger 
knowledge will fit him by himself in cursory reading to learn 
and understand far more of a half-dozen other sciences than all 
the short courses conceivable could give him. Such a year of 
discovery of how little he knows and of how difficult the gain- 
ing of real knowledge is will give him a respect for all scientific 
work, which will deepen his interest, enlarge his reverence, and 
insure his sanity of judgment. 

What I have said of science is true of all other learning. If 
the interests of culture ask for the introduction of new subjects 
in our schools—and they make a quite valid demand—they 
assuredly ask for something much more respectable than a smat- 
tering of many things with scant appreciation of their signifi- 
cance. 

These considerations lead naturally to the inquiry: What 
does thoroughness demand? In answer let me emphasize three 
essentials of any education which would be thorough. 

1. It must provide for consecutive work; that is, the pursuit 
of a given subject, or what is practically one subject, for not 
less than a year of daily work, preferably for three or four years. 
Here is the real service rendered to high schools by the col- 
lege-entrance requirements. To take up college Latin a student 
must have been at work on Latin consecutively for four years ; 
the Greek requirement means three years’ work; the modern- 
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language requirements call for two or three years in each lan- 
guage; the mathematical requirement demands at least a year of 
algebra followed by a year of geometry; while in history and in 
such scientific work as is accepted the demand for consecutive 
work continued not less than a year grows ever clearer. This is 
not an arbitrary requirement. Colleges regard their work seri- 
ously and feel compelled to ask that students who undertake it 
have some acquaintance with serious work. So far as the 
colleges influence the high schools, therefore, they accent 
emphatically the demand for consecutive work. 

The demand is not arbitrary, I say, because a student’s knowl- 
edge of a subject grows in an accelerating ratio as he lengthens 
his attention to it. A few weeks may be spent on a science, or 
literature, or a period of history, without bringing to the student’s 
consciousness any sense of the significance or the method of 
the subject. He will be occupied—and either wearied or enter- 
tained according to his idiosyncracy —with the common facts 
of the subject. It is when he has passed beyond the recounting 
of familiar results, and problems offer themselves for study, that 
the student begins to sink his intellectual plummet deeper, and 
to learn not only more of the subject, but more of his own power 
and weakness in dealing with it. 

The demand for consecutive work is further justified by the 


fact that a student’s ability to appreciate and analyze new 


problems grows in proportion as he masters the difficulties 
and intricacies of some task which he is set to perform. For 
practical life that which is of greatest importance for a man 
is that he shall quickly recognize what his day’s problem 
involves, and shall be able clearly to decide what it demands of 
him and what he can do with it. Unless in school the boy has 
come to be something more than ‘a picker up of learning’s 
crumbs,” by carrying some piece of work through to relative 
mastery, the school has failed to fit him for these later and more 
serious problems. 

2. A thorough education calls for individual work which 
demands some measure of independent thinking. This second 
essential is, in fact, but a corollary of the first, for the value of 
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consecutive work is that it does call out individual thinking. 
Yet I believe that the experience of many of us will testify that 
we were left too free from the demand for our own independent 
thought. We leaned too hard on the answers set at the end of 
our problems in arithmetic and algebra, followed too slavishly 
the rules and sample demonstrations. It is the boast of the new 
learning, especially the study of science, that it has forced the 
laboratory into the schools. It is a valid boast in so far as in 
the laboratories the students are compelled to trust their own 
senses and record their own results. In this demand for indi- 
vidual work the new learning joins hands with the old-fashioned 
discipline of exact and independent translation from classical 
texts. Both that old and the new discipline are now joined in 
the demand for independent work by the newer method in the 
oldest of sciences—mathematics. The growth of insistence on 
the original solution of problems, or demonstration of theorems 
of which only the statement is given, is evidence of increasing 
recognition of the demand for thoroughly individual and inde- 
pendent thinking. 

Not all subjects lend themselves as readily to such independ- 
ent work as do sciences, classical texts, and mathematics. 
Yet history and literature may offer opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the power to analyze the elements of a living situation, 
and to bring known facts and principles to bear on it for its 
explanation. An education which is ambitious to be thorough 
will find opportunity at all times to challenge individual thought 
and call out independent opinion. 

3. A third essential in a thorough education is the clear 


expression of the results of work done. President Hadley 


seems to believe that this power of clear expression was more 
highly regarded formerly than it is now, and he instances the 
departure from the rigid formality of Euclidian demonstration 
in geometry. I am not sure that the laboratory method does 
not at first encourage carelessness concerning clear expression, 
being content if only results be correct. Undoubtedly there 
have been and are men who can express their thought clearly 
and adequately only in some form of work done. Our modern 
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interest in manual training is evidence that we are recognizing 
that all work is a form of expression of ideas. Yet the few for 
whom some form of work is their only mode of expression for 
clear thought would be more effective could they also state their 
ideas in simple, transparent language; while the mistaken many 
who try to hide careless thought behind the plea of inability to 
express themselves adequately will owe a debt incalculable to 
any teacher who will force them to set their own half-formed 
and inconsequential ideas before themselves in naked speech. 

The demand for thoroughness asks teachers not to pass a dem- 
onstration in mathematics which shows correct results, but omits 
essential steps in the process; asks them to insist on a student’s 
stating the whole process with logical and rhetorical complete- 
ness. It asks teachers to insist on clear and felicitous translations, 
and to suffer no student to labor under the impression that he 
understands a foreign sentence when he has caught some faint 
glimmering of a possible meaning for it. I had a rare and 
merciless’ teacher once who would listen to his student’s floun- 
dering efforts to put a Greek clause into English, and when he 
had struggled long enough to have discovered his own igno- 
rance the teacher was wont to remark with a twinkle in his eye: 
‘You have the tail feathers of that idea, but the bird got away 
from you.” Moreover, if the advocates of the laboratory 
method desire to show the skeptical what an excellent logical 
discipline it may be, they can do so in no way so surely as 
by adopting the old disheartening dictum some of us used 
to hear: “If you can’t express it, you don’t know it.’’ For the 
great majority of students, exact thinking waits on clear state- 
ment. We do not know what we think until we try to tell it. 
We only discover some of our own absurdities when we state 
them in order to defend them. The school does a student an 
injustice if he leaves its halls without long familiarity with the 
demand that anything he may have to say be said clearly and 
truly. 

These three essentials — consecutive work, individual think- 
ing, clear expression—constitute the apology which thorough- 
ness offers for lifting up its voice amid the new invitations 
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which our greatly widened horizon of knowledge issues to our 
schools and to our youth. 

Let me assert again that such thoroughness is no foe to the 
new learning. The old strife between the classicists and the 
advocates of science has obscured our vision somewhat. The 
defenders of the old training have made discipline their shib- 
boleth and thoroughness their idol. And they have had much 
justification; for whatever the classical training failed, or 
fails, to do, it made, and makes, thinkers. The professor of 
biology in Rochester, himself not a classicist by training, but an 
ardent devotee of science, confesses that he cannot explain the 
fact, any more than he can deny it, that the students who take 
hold of laboratory problems and adopt laboratory methods most 
readily and effectively are those who come to him from the 
study of Latin and Greek. We have no notion that Greek roots 
or Latin syntax hold a magical key to all forms of knowledge. 
The valid foundation for the classicists’ claim has too often been 
obscured under an insistence that culture must build on the 
attainments of Greece and Rome. Within a few months the Nes- 
tor of Massachusetts’ politicians has voiced this sentiment with 
rare beauty and affectionate retrospect. Our generation, how- 
ever, faces tomorrow more eagerly than yesterday. We are 
readily impatient of tradition. While much could come from my 
heart in the way of plea for the refinement of the old culture, 
I will not permit myself to obscure what I believe to be the chief 
validity of the claim of the older curriculum. It gained and has 
its hold because it trained students to do clear, continuous, and 
valid thinking, and to give that thinking plain, true, effective 
expression. This is what thoroughness asks of our modern 
schools; and in advocating it we may set aside entirely all 
question concerning the studies which shall serve to beget such 
forceful thinking and clear expression. 

Yet there is a limit which thoroughness would set to the 
so-called broadening of our school work. It would check 
dabbling. The world today is, even for the young, a wonder- 
book surpassing all classic myths and childhood fables. This 
very fulness of marvel is our danger. We would have our chil- 
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dren learn about botany, and physics, and chemistry, and 
storms, and climate, and economics, and psychology, and 
far more things than Horatio’s philosophy dreamed of. Our 
constant temptation is to dabble; the student would flit hither 


and yon, butterfly-like, sucking the sweets out of all these 


flowers of learning. Our school authorities, too, are often caught 
with a passion to advertise a broad curriculum, and therefore seek 
to introduce a little of this and a little of that, a few weeks 
of botany, a few weeks of physical geography. With fullest 
respect for the dignity of this new learning, and for the possible 
value for thorough education of any one of these new tempters, 
thoroughness lifts up its voice and pleads for moderation. It 
would have two limits recognized : 

1. The limit of decent efficiency. — For the old learning a quite 
meager apparatus sufficed, and efficient teachers were not hard 
to find. For the new learning the good teacher is rare and the 
adequate equipment is costly. If a school can find the teacher 
—and they are growing more plentiful—if it can supply the 
needed apparatus, then it owes it to its students to give them the 
opportunity to gain power to think clearly and to express their 
thought effectively by means of the new learning. It hardly 
needs to be said that the rare teacher is of more importance than 
the costly equipment. The good teacher can make a good labo- 
ratory out of most unpromising material. Elaborate apparatus 
is worse than wasted if it is not used efficiently. 

Obviously this plea for moderation is addressed chiefly to the 
schools of smaller communities, where resources are limited. 
When one visits the laboratories of such noble schools as are now 
growing up in our cities, one has no apprehension that the new 
science will be slightingly taught. 

2. There is another plea for moderation which concerns schools 
smal] and large alike, and probably concerns the large schools 
more vitally than the smaller ones. It is that they recognize the 
limit of veal advantage to the pupils. The temptation to expand 
and add new subjects sometimes carries our schools beyond the 
natural bounds of adolescent life. I know a school which boasts 
an eminent teacher in literature. He is a man of rare culture 
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and profound insight. Yet he lacks sympathy with the limita- 
tions of youth, or he would not send boys and girls of seventeen 
or eighteen home to meditate on the spiritual significance of 
some of Robert Browning’s profounder poems. I do not under- 
estimate the idealism and spiritual insight of youth. But if there 
is a poet who does not sing for the adolescent years, but for men 
and women who have drunk much of life’s cup of delight and 
bitterness, it is Robert Browning. Boys and girls of sensitive 


nature may imagine that they appreciate the poet’s passion and 


inspiration; but in the measure in which they do so they are 
spiritually maimed and wronged. Some things belong to the 
years of youth, and some do not. The man or woman who elects 
to teach youth chooses a most exalted life; but he must not 
expect to have his teaching and his own life’s interest run in 
open comradeship. He has become a servant. Every deepen- 
ing of his own spirit— by following the lead of Browning or any 
other prophet —will enrich his power to help the youth he serves ; 
but them he must serve, with supreme reverence for their years 
and their right to take life’s lessons in life’s normal order. 

I have instanced this case which came under my observation. 
Literature is not the only subject which properly calls for recog- 
nition of the limits of real advantage to the pupils. I believe 
that the Committee of Ten did wisely in advising that economics 
be omitted from the high-school program. Psychology would 
need to be taught by a wise man to have its place in those early 
years. Similarly, in those sciences which fitly find a place in high 
schools, teachers need to recognize at every turn the limit of real 
advantage to the pupils, in selecting the work to be done, and 
setting bounds to it. I know a school to whose manual-training 
equipment there has been added by most generous impulse one 
or two pieces of apparatus for testing the strength of materials. 
Such apparatus is meant for work which students become ready 
only after many more years of training in the course which looks 
toward engineering. For younger students its presence may be 
vicious in encouraging in them a vain impression that they know 
what the apparatus is meant to teach. I think that we are suffer- 


ing from a lack of recognition, on the part of some teachers, of 
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the limits which the age and stage of maturity of their students 
set to the things that may wisely be taught them. 

We all need to learn the dignity and high respectability of 
thorough work, done ina range of subjects as wide as our resources 
and the nature of our students will make practicable. Dabbling 
is always vicious. The small school should not blush in the 
presence of its large city comrade. Too many leaders in the 
world’s life have come from small schools and proved the effi- 
ciency of thorough, even if narrow, training, to justify that blush. 
Ambition does well to seek after ever-broadening culture; but 
greater than this is thoroughness of work in the widest range of 
subjects that is honestly practicable. 

The message, then, is simple: 

1. In planning your work seek first of all thoroughness as far 
as you go, that your students may gain the priceless power to 
think clearly, continuously, validly, and to express themselves 
plainly, truly, and effectively. 

2. Broaden your work by taking on the new learning as much 
as you can and do it thoroughly. 

3. If demand for more informational studies seems imperative, 
add one or two, and make it plain that they are for information 
only, for the purpose of widening the student’s horizon. 

4. Remember, and help your student to understand, that if 
you train him to be a thinker, capable of clear expression, his 
broadening knowledge will readily take care of itself; while, if 


you turn out a small walking encyclopedia, he will soon be out of 


date and gathering dust upon the shelf. 

Therefore let it be a prime determination to give students as 
rich an education as possible, but at all hazards to train in them 
the power of clear, consecutive, valid thinking, and plain, true, 
effective expression. 

RusH RHEEs. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1838-1902. 


On November 22, 1902, the new buildings of the Central 
High School of Philadelphia were formally dedicated to their 
noble work. It was an interesting and significant occasion. 
There were present the president of the United States and five 
members of his cabinet, senators and ex-senators, governors and 
ex-governors, educators, scientists, and practically every official 
of the city and county of Philadelphia. The alumni of the 
school had gathered from far and near — Maine, Texas, Nebraska, 
and Tennessee were represented at the class-reunions and other 
alumni functions. Itis safe to say that not a line of human employ- 
ment was without its exponent in the vast audience that thronged 
the new assembly hall. It was a notable tribute to the democratic 
influence of the public school; it was an apotheosis of public 
education. 

Such an occasion renders a review of the history of the school 
of special timeliness, and lends a present interest to an account 
of ics work and prospects. 

The Central High School of Philadelphia was established by 
the board of school controllers for the First District of Pennsyl- 


vania, by virtue of the authority granted by the Pennsylvania 


legislature in 1836, ina section of the school law of the year 
which reads : 

That the controllers of the public schools for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia be, and they hereby are, authorized, whenever they shallthink proper, 
to establish one central high school for the full education of such pupils of the 
public schools of the First School District as may possess the requisite quali- 
fications, etc. 

At that period the board of school controllers contained sev- 
eral prominent men of unusual public spirit. The president was 
Thomas Dunlap, Esq., who was actively associated with Nicho- 
las Biddle in the management of the Second Bank of the United 
States, and among his colleagues may be mentioned George M. 
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Wharton, George M. Justice, Thomas G. Hollingsworth, and 
Morton McMichael. These men felt keenly that the earlier 
attempts at public education in Philadelphia had been based 
upon principles that were essentially wrong. Under the laws of 
1809 and 1818, there had been established schools to which a 
man might send his children without cost to himself, if he would 
declare that he was unable to pay for their schooling. Asa 
consequence, the public schools were contemptuousiy stigma- 
tized ‘‘pauper’’ schools. ‘Some called them ‘ragged schools,’ 


and thousands of high-spirited American citizens, while they 


craved educational privileges for their children, could not be 
induced to place them in a ‘ poor’ or ‘pauper’ school” (Edward 
Shippen). This theory was abandoned by the laws of 1834 and 
1836, which opened the public schools to all, rich and poor alike, 
and it was felt by the controllers of that day that in no way 
could the popularity of public education be more readily insured 
than by providing a complete system of higher education, as 
thorough in its training and as broad in its culture, as could be 
secured under private auspices. A letter written in 1867 by 
John S. Hart, whose work as a teacher was long identified with 
this school, well summarizes the reforms of this epoch ; 

During this period the schools were changed from faufer schools to com- 
mon schools, intended to be open to all, and adequate to the wants of all; the 
idea of teaching by unpaid monitors taken from the schools themselves (Lan- 
caster’s plan) was abandoned, and paid assistant teachers were substituted ; 
the plan of employing very /argely female teachers instead of male teachers 
was introduced. The schools were classified so as to forma regular gradation 
and subordination of duties and studies; and lastly the Central High School 


was established, as the crowning glory of the whole, the worthy apex toa 


noble pyramid. 


This, then, was the main function of the school; it was to be 
the culmination of the system of public education, so that its 
stimulating effect might be felt in the lower schools in every 
section of the city. There were other and equally definite pur- 
poses to be served. The public-school system had just been 
established, and there was a prime need for an educated teach- 
ership to take up the work in the class-rooms. Philadelphia 


county, prior to consolidation in 1854, contained many schools 
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under a variety of local boards; and while a general authority 


was vested in the central board, yet it was felt that in no way 
could unity in work and efficie icy in administration be better 
maintained than by providing a common goal toward which 
the graduates of the elementary schools might turn. To enter 
the high school, a uniform test by examination must be provided 
which would become an effective measure of the work in the 
lower schools. 

It was not expected that the cost for this school, which of 
necessity would be far in excess of the per capita cost of ele- 
mentary education, would be borne exclusively by the county 
concerned. In 1836 Congress had passed an act providing for 
the distribution of the surplus revenue of the national govern- 
ment to the states. The legislature of Pennsylvania had decided 
that the share of that commonwealth should be devoted to edu- 
cation, and this extra income was confidently relied upon to 
meet the cost of higher public education in Philadelphia. Of 
the amount that was apportioned to the city, over $72,000 was 
used in the purchase of a site and the construction of the origi- 
nal building. When this source of supply ran dry, as it did after 
the panic of 1837, the school had been established, and on broad 
and generous lines; and while there were several political 
attacks on the ground of waste and extravagance, the instant 
popularity of the institution enabled it to survive. 

The first building for the Central High School was erected in 
1837-8, on a site on Juniper street, fronting Penn square, and 
today included in the limits of the Wanamaker store. A faculty 
of four members was appointed: Enoch C. Wines, A.M., was 
acting principal and professor of ancient languages; John Frost, 
LL.D., taught English and history; in the department embrac- 
ing mathematics, astronomy, natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
there were elected Joseph Wharton, LL.D., and E. Otis Ken- 
dall, A.M. Mr. Wharton died soon after his election, and in 
his place was appointed Professor William Vogdes. 

The school was opened October 26, 1838, when a class of 
sixty-three was admitted. At first there was little cohesion in 
the organization and the curriculum. But in its second year, 
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Alexander Dallas Bache,’ LL.D., president-elect of Girard Col- 
lege, tendered his services to the board of school controllers, 
until the completion of the buildings at Girard College and the 
settlement of the litigation over Girard’s will should enable him 
to commence his work with that institution. Dr. Bache was at 
once appointed principal of the high school, and under his 
active and capable management a thorovgh organization was 
effected. Three courses of study were arranged: (1) the ele- 
mentary course of two years, designed for pupils who enter 
business early in life; in this course English and science were 
accented, but no foreign languages were taught; (2) the prin- 
cipal course of four years, including English, French and Eng- 
lish history and Geography, lower mathematics (arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry), higher mathematics 
(analytical and descriptive geometry), mechanical and natural 
philosophy, natural history, mental and political science, and 
writing and drawing ; (3) the classical course of four years, in 
which Latin, Greek, and French were taught, but with less 
mathematics and science than in the principal course. It will 
be noticed that this course of study was strong on the side of 
science and mathematics, and these tendencies have remained 
constant down to the present day. President Bache’s ideal was 
formed by his West Point experience ; his ambition was to make 
a school strong along practical lines. He realized clearly that 
for most of the students the high-school course would con- 
clude their formal education, so he enriched the curriculum by 
the addition of subjects which prior to his time had been found 
only in collegiate courses. 

‘ Alexander Dallas Bache, LL.D., was the great-grandson of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and born in Philadelphia in 1806, and died in Newport, 1867. He was graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in 1825, and was afterward professor in its 
faculty. From 1828 to 1836, and from 1842 to 1843, he was professor of natural 
philosophy and chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. From 1836 to 1842 he 
was president of Girard College, and during part of this time he was principal of the 
Central High School and superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. From 1843 to 
1867 he was superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, during which time he 
was president of the American Philosophical Society, president of the American 


Association for Advancement of Science, president of the National Academy of 


Sciences, etc., etc. 
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A unique feature of the school’s scientific work is to be found 
in the interest which has always been shown in astronomy. In 
1838, through the suggestion of the American Philosophical 
Society, an astronomical observatory was established in connec- 
tion with the Central High School, and the dome was placed on 
a tower in the rear of the school building. This is the fourth 
oldest astronomical observatory in America, being preceded by 
the observatories at Yale, Williams, and Western Reserve Col- 
leges. Under the leadership of Sears C. Walker, the eminent 
astronomer, the board of school controllers imported the equip- 
ment from Germany, and the Fraunhofer equatorial and the 
Ertel meridan circle were the first German-made instruments to 
be imported into America for scientific work. The character of 
this equipment, together with the work of Bache, Walker, and 
Kendall, caused Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale, to write that 
‘the erection of this observatory formed an epoch in the history 


of American astronomy.”’ 
In 1842 Dr. Bache was succeeded by Professor John S. Hart,’ 
who was principal of the Central High School until 1858. His 


personal influence upon the school and its pupils was very 
marked, and his memory is cherished most dearly by the alumni 
of that period. Thoroughly devoted to the school, and with a 
keen appreciation of its problems, he bent all the energies of a 
powerful mind toward strengthening its position in the com- 
munity. At regular intervals, charges of extravagance, etc., 
were brought against the controllers, and several attempts were 
made to abolish the higher schools. But by an assiduous culti- 
vation of the press, and by the introduction of open examina- 
tions and other public features into the school’s work, Professor 
Hart won friends for the school, until the number of alumni was 
sufficient to insure for the school that organized support which 

‘John Seely Hart was born in Massachusetts in 1810, and died in Philadelphia in 
1877. He was graduated at Princeton in 1830, and was later tutor at Princeton and 
Natchez, adjunct professor of ancient languages at Princeton, principal of Edgehill 
School; from 1842 to 1858, principal of the Central High School; from 1863 to 1871, 
principal of the New Jersey State Normal School; and from 1872 to 1874, professor 


of rhetoric and of the English language at Princeton. He was the author of many 
educational texts and other works. 
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it has never lacked since these early days. The faculty of this 
period included Dr. Henry McMurtrie, Rembrandt Peale, John 
Sanderson, James C. Booth (who was the first American student 
in analytical chemistry to venture into Germany), John F. 
Frazer, Francis A. Bregy, Henry Haverstick, George J. Becker, 
James Rhoads, Martin H. Boyé, James A. Kirkpatrick, Zephaniah 
Hopper, and James McClune. Educationally, there were sev- 
eral changes in the development of the curriculum. Phonog- 
raphy, then in its infant stage as a science, was introduced, and 
some of the students of this time became the official reporters 
of the debates in the United States Congress. Anglo-Saxon 
and German were added to the list of languages; it is believed 
that the former was taught in the high school before it had won 
a place in any other collegiate course, except those of Harvard 
and the University of Virginia. 

As the school system developed, elementary subjects, such as 
mensuration, United States history, etc., were passed down to 
the grammar school. This made it possible to extend the course 
of study, and in 1849 the school was reorganized as a college, 
the authority to confer degrees being granted by an act of the 
legislature of September 11,1849. There can be little question 
but that at this time the course of study was on a par with that 
of many colleges; it was unusually strong in the scientific and 
mathematical fields. For many years the high character of the 
faculty and the general success of the alumni of the school won 
for it universal recognition as an institution of collegiate rank. 
Within the last fifteen years, however, there has been a great 
expansion in higher institutions of learning, and this advance 
has led to larger demands upon all institutions conferring aca- 
demic degrees. Philadelphia has met this movement, in part, 
by adding two years to the grammar course, so that today the 
higher education is based on an eight-year elementary course. 
But this has not been sufficient to place the Central High School 
abreast of the collegiate departments of the advanced universi- 
ties. It was the recognition of this fact that led to the recent 
proposition to add two years to the high-school course, thus mak- 


ing a six-year course a requisite for the collegiate degree. 
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In 1854 the site of the school was moved to the southeast 
corner of Broad and Green streets, where a new building was 
erected, so complete in its equipment and in its sanitary appli- 
ances as to be styled by some critics of that time ‘the most 
perfect school building in America.”” In the same year the 
classical course was abandoned, largely asa result of the Native- 
American agitation of the time, and there was a curtailment of 
all language study. 

Four years later Dr. Hart resigned after a most successful 
régime, and was succeeded by Nicholas H. Maguire, A. M..,’ 
whose work in the elementary schools warranted the confident 
expectation of success in the high school. But the eight years 
of Professor Macguire’s administration included the stormy 
period of the Civil War, when partisan feeling was exceedingly 
bitter, and when political influence was felt even in the govern- 
ment of the schools. Professor Maguire was a kindly man, 
whose memory is lovingly cherished by the alumni of his period; 
but with the conclusion of the Civil War, it was deemed wise to 
reorganize the faculty, and so in 1866 he and several of his col- 
leagues retired. 

The new principal was George Inman Riché, A.M.,? an alum- 
nus of the school and an executive of rare talent. His adminis- 
tration lasted until 1886, over nineteen years, and is the longest 
in the history of the school. There were few changes in the 
curriculum during this time, but the school was well conducted, 
and the influence of the personality of the principal counted for 
good. The best work of this period was done in the scientific 
laboratories, where Professor Edwin J. Houston and Professor 


Elihu Thomson perfected those discoveries (Thomson- Houston) 


t Nicholas Harper Maguire, A.M., was born in Burlington in 1814, and died in 
Philadelphia in 1899. He was graduated from St. Mary’s College in 1833, and 
thenceforward taught in public and private schools in this vicinity. After retiring 
from the principalship of the Central High School in 1866, he re-entered elementary 
school work. 


2George Inman Riché, A.M., was born in Philadelphia in 1833, and is now liv- 
ing in Galveston, Tex. He was graduated from the Central High School in 1851, 
and afterward was admitted to the practice of law. His entire career in educational 
work was spent in the twenty years of his principalship of the Central High School. 
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that have made their names world-famous in electrical science. 
A chemical laboratory was fitted for the use of students. 

In 1886 Professor Riché resigned and was succeeded by 
Franklin Taylor, M.D.,’ a cousin of Bayard Taylor, who held 
the principalship for two years. During the interim, before Dr. 
Taylor’s successor was chosen, Professor Zephaniah Hopper,’ 
senior member of the faculty, served as president pro tempore. 
In 1888 Henry Clark Johnson3 was elected president, and with 
this administration the modernization of the school commences. 
The curriculum was broadened by the restortion of the classical 
course and by the intreduction of new subjects, and these were 
arranged in six courses, open to the election of the student. 


The faculty was strengthened by the introduction of younger 


men of university training and thoroughly in touch with modern 
educational methods. Asa result, the popularity of the school 
increased greatly, and the numbers in attendance rendered it 
necessary that portions of several buildings in the neighborhood 
should be used for school purposes. This led to a demand for 
new and modernized buildings, and an agitation was commenced 
in the board of public education and by the alumni of the school, 
which has just resulted in an abundant fulfilment. 


In December, 1893, President Johnson resigned, and, after a 
vacancy of several months, the position was filled by the election of 


* Franklin Taylor, M.D., was born in Kennett Square, Pa., in 1818 and died in 
Philadelphia in 1890. He studied at Harvard University and at Heidelberg. He 
held many public positions in his native state and was at various times, superinten- 
dent of schools of Chester county, professor in the West Chester Normal School, pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Central High School, and from 1886 to 1888 
president of the school. 


?Zephaniah Hopper, A.M., Ph.D., was born in Philadelphia in 1824 and is today 
the senior member of the faculty of the Central High School as well as its oldest 
alumnus. He was graduated in 1842 with the first class, and has held a chair in the 
mathematical department of the school since 1854. From 1887 to 1888, and in 1894, 
he served as acting president of the school. 


3 Henry Clark Johnson, A.M., LL.B., was born in Ilomer, N. Y., in 1851, and is 
now practicing law in New York city. He was graduated from Cornell in 1873, and 
studied at the Yale Law School. At various times he was headmaster of the Ury 
School, principal of the City High and Normal Schools at Paterson, professor of 
Latin at Lehigh University, and from 1888 to 1893 he was president of the Central 
High School. 
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Professor Robert Ellis Thompson,’ whose long service at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania had introduced him most favorably to the 
scholarly circles of the land. During the nine years of President 
Thompson’s administration that have elapsed, much has been accom- 
plished. The new buildings have been erected and equipped, with a 
completeness that springs from a popular appreciation of the value of 
school to the community. The teaching force has been organized in 
nine departments, with one of the older professors in charge of each, 
viz: ancient and modern languages, mathematics, literature, history, 
biology, physical science, art, commerce, and pedagogy. The course 
of study has been broadened by the judicious introduction of elec- 
tives. The standard of the faculty has been raised by the appointment 
of men of modern university training. Today the Central High School 
includes in its working force fifty-seven professors and instructors, and 
there are 1,382 students in the school proper; 16 students in the grad- 
uate course in pedagogy, and 60 pupils in the school of practice. 

The course of study is characterized by the breadth and variety of 
the subjects of instruction. The curriculum is in marked contrast to 
that of a college preparatory school of the average grade. The tradi- 
tion of the school and the necessities of its pupils indicated that for 
the large majority graduation from the high school would mark the 
completion of their general education. Until 1889, therefore, no 


attempt was made to prepare pupils for the arts courses of the more 
exacting universities, and all the pupils of the school pursued one 
course of study, designed to prepare them for the active duties of life 
and also well fitted to serve as a foundation for a technical or profes- 
sional course. In the last ten years, however, there has been a great 


change in the curriculum, which is now characterized by great freedom 
in election. Today there is instruction given in six languages, viz: 
English, Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish, and in other 
fields the course is as widely varied. 

The curriculum, as at present arranged, presents five courses of 
study open to the choice of students: (1) The classical course, which 


*Robert Ellis Thompson, A.M., S.T.D., was born in lreland in 1844. He was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1865, and later from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. He was elected to various chairs in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and from 1884 to 1892 he was John Welsh professor of history 
and English literature in that institution. Since 1894 he has been president and pro- 
fessor of ethical and political science in the Central High School. He is the author 
of Social Science and National Economy, .The Divine Order of Human Society, Pro- 
tection to Home Industry, etc., etc. 
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covers instruction in Latin, Greek, French or German, English, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, history, drawing, biology, 
ethics, and political economy. (2) The Latin-scientific course differs 
from the classical in that Greek is omitted, and more extended instruc- 
tion is given in the modern languages, mathematics, and sciences. 
Both of these courses lead to the degree of bachelor of arts. (3) The 
scientific course contains no Greek, and Latin is omitted after the 
sophomore year, and fuller instruction is given in French and German. 
It leads to the degree of bachelor of science. (4) The course in com- 
merce was inaugurated in September, 1898. It has a four years’ 
course of study, embracing the subjects usually taught in secondary 
schools, but accenting the modern languages, and with the addition of 
special subjects in economics, science, and business technique. (5) 
The graduate school of pedagogy offers a two years’ course of study, 
designed primarily for those who wish to fit themselves for teaching in 
the elementary schools. ‘The curriculum is made up of professional 
and scholastic studies. A school of practice is conducted in connec- 
tion with this course. 

Perhaps the most obvious criticism upon the course of study lies in 
the fact that so many subjects are treated that it gives rise to the 
impression that instruction is of necessity superficial and pretentious, 
rather than thorough. ‘That there is justification for this comment is 
evident, but it must be remembered that the curriculum is now ina 
transition stage, old subjects and new are struggling for place and 
time. It is probable that in a few years there will be a more logical 
balance, which will result in decreasing the number of subjects taught 
in any one year, and hence will add to the thoroughness of the instruc- 
tion. 

In a large city school, where there is an enthusiastic body of 
resident alumni, the undergraduate life may be developed to an 
unusual degree. Especially is this the case when the lad enters 
the school which has been attended by his father, and may be 
by his grandfather. The Central High School is now giving 
instruction, in several cases, to its third generation. As a 
natural result, a series of healthy traditions have been devel- 


oped, which find their expression in a great variety of student 


associations. There are numerous social clubs, Greek-letter 
societies, debating unions, etc. In the decade before the Civil 
War a group of debating unions formed a literary congress, 
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which arranged elaborate lecture courses from the most eminent 
Americans in the lyceum work, thus stimulating to a marked 
degree the intellectual pulse of the city. As early as 1847 there 
were school papers and class papers published in the school, 
and their editors have turned in many cases to professional 
journalism. George Alfred Townsend (‘‘Gath’’), the well- 
known correspondent, sent his first poem to the High School 
Journal. The school organ of the present is the Mirvor, formed 
in 1885, which is edited by a committee of the senior class. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the undergraduate activities, 
along non-athletic lines, is the Central High School House of 


Representatives, which was organized five years ago, for the 


purpose of affording an opportunity for the discussion of current 


topics, and also for the study of parliamentary procedure. 

The athletic activities are manifold, and with the opening of 
the new gymnasium the way is now open for a formal organiza- 
tion such as could not have been attempted in previous years. 
The school maintains a football, baseball, basket-ball, cricket, 
and track teams and a crew. It is safe to assert that over three 
hundred students are directly interested in some of these varied 
exercises. During the winter season, when the first practice for 
the crew has been commenced on the rowing machines, seventy 
and eighty students have responded to the call. The entire 
management of all athletic exercises is under the control of an 
athletic council, consisting of three members of the faculty, four 
alumni, and seven undergraduates, five being captains of the 
most important school teams, and two elected at large annually 
from the entire student body. 

It is worthy of comment that this council, which is the first 
administrative agency in the school’s history in which faculty, 
alumni, and students have been jointly represented, has worked 
with great success. With the hearty co-operation of the stu- 
dents, rules of eligibility excluding from the teams students who 
are not keeping up with the work of the school, etc., have been 
framed and enforced. It has also insured stability and system 
in the business management. A large athletic field has been 
rented in co-operation with another association, and with the 
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completion of the gymnasium in the annex of the new buildings 
the physical life of the students should be well cared for. While 
the policy of the school does not overemphasize this aspect of 
undergraduate life, yet in the development of a healthy esprit de 
corps among the students no agency has been more effective. In 
the recent years, when the expansion has been exceedingly 
rapid, it has been through attendance upon school games that 
the students of the various classes have learned to know each 
other. This is the greatest justification for their organized 
sport. 

In the sixty-five years since its establishment the Central 
High School has admitted 19,115 young men. Of this number, 
3,328 have been graduated from its full four years’ course, and 
about 2,500 more have received partial course certificates. Its 
alumni are to be found in every walk in life—useful and 
upright citizens, and loyal to the public-school system that 
has given them their training for life. Among them may be 
mentioned Hon. Robert E. Pattison, twice governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Charles F. Manderson, ex-senator from Nebraska; 
Hon. Leon Abbett, governor of New Jersey; Hon. Elwood 
Evans, lieutenant-governor of Washington; Hon. Lewis C. 
Cassidy, attorney-general of Pennsylvania; Hon. James T. 
Mitchell, justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Edward Patterson, judge of the supreme court of New York; 
Hon. Dominick 1. Murphy, United States commissioner of pen- 
sions; Hon. Samuel S. Fisher, United States commissioner of 
patents; Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, Populist candidate for the 
vice-presidency in 1900; Henry George, founder of ‘the single 
tax;’’ Frank R. Stockton, the novelist; George Alfred Town- 
send (“Gath”); Rev. Dr. William Elliott Griffis, educator and 
historian; J. McLure Hamilton, the artist; Dr. Edwin J. 
Houston and Elihu Thomson, the electricians; Professor 
Henry D. Hubbard and Professor Charles N. Zueblin, of the 
University of Chicago; President Thomas M. Drown, of Lehigh 
University; Dr. W. W. Keen, late president of the American Medi- 
cal Association; John G. Johnson, Esq.; Captain John P. Green, 
first vice-president of Pennsylvania railroad ; John R. Fanshawe, 
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Secretary of Lehigh Valley Railroad; Clement A. Griscom, 


president of the shipping trust; P. A. B. Widener and Charles 


T. Yerkes, traction magnates; Charles H. Cramp, head of the 
famous shipbuilding company; four members of the firm of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Thomas Dolan, General James W. 
Latta, General Robert P. Dechert, Rear-Admiral James M. 
Forsyth, etc. 

These names, which might be supplemented with others of 
equal distinction, are the best exposition of the character of the 
training given by the Central High School, and furnish the most 
satisfactory justification for the system of public education which 
has yielded so bountiful results. 

Such is the record of the great American public school ! 

FRANKLIN SPENCER EDMONDS. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

Philadelphia. 
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III. COURSE OF STUDY, 1900 (THOMPSON . 


Classical Course. | L atin Scientific Modern Language | Course in Commerce, 
ourse. Course. 
FRESH. Latin (5); American | Latin (5); American | Latin (5): American | Latin (4); English 
MAN literature (2); his- literature (2); his literature (2); his- | (composition and 
YEAR. tory (Greece and| tory (Greece and| tory (Greece and| American literature) 
Rome) (3) ; algebra Rome) (3); algebra Rome) (3); algebra} (2); algebra (5); 
(5); science (physi-| (5); science (pbys-| (5); science (physi- | history (Greece and 
cal geography,| _ ical geography, bot- | cal geography, bot-| Rome) (3); science 
botany,and zodlogy)| any, and zodlogy)| any, and zodlogy)| (raw materials of 
(3) drawing (2). | (3); drawing (2), (3); drawing (2). | commerce) (4)3 
| | Philadelphia (his- 
| tory, government, 
| business interests) 
| (2); business forms 
| | | and penmanship (2). 
Sopno- | Caesar‘ 3); Latincom- | Latin (3); German) Latin (3); German| German (5; English 
MORE position (1); Greek | (3); English litera- | (3); English litera- literature (3); ele- 
Y EAR. (4); English litera- ture (2); history ture (2); history mentary geometry, 
ture (2); history (England) (2); ge- | England) (2) ge | trigonome try, and 
(England) (2); ge ometryandtrigonom-| ometry ealgiousn: commercial arithme- 
ometryandtrigonom-| etry (5); physical | etry (5); physical | tic (5)3 history 
etry (5); physical| science (3); draw- | science (2); draw- | (England) (2); com- 
science (3); draw- | (2); elocution| ing (2); elocution| mercial geography 
ing (2); elocution (1). | (3)3 bookkeeping 
(1). | | stenography and 
| | | typewriting (4). 
Junior Latin (4); Greek (4); | Latin (3); German| German (2); French | German (3) ; English 
YEAR. English lite et (3); English litera- | (3); English litera- literature (2): his- 
(2); history (U. |} ture (2); history(U.| ture(2);history(U.| tory (U. S.) (2 
(2); mechanics S. (2); mechanics |} S.) (2)5 | physics and chemis- 
algebra (3%); and algebra (44%);| and algebra (4%);| try (4); __ political 
chemistry (24%); chemistry (24)3;)| chemistry (2%); economy (2) ; obser- 
physics (2); anato- | physics (2); anato- | physics (2); anato-| vation of business 
my and physiology | my and physiology | my and physiology | methods (2) stenog- 
(2)5 composition (2); composition (2); logic (2) ; draw- raphy (4); elocution 
(1 (1). | ing (1);composition | (1); French or Span- 
(1). ish (4) 


SENIoR* | Latin (4); Gres | Latin (3); English (2); French | German (3); English 


YEAR. | English  philology| philology (1); ; English compo- literature (3); mod- 
| (1); Shakespeare akespeare (1); (1); Eliza- | ern industrial and 
| Elizabethan | Elizabethan dramaj| _ bethan drama (1); ; | commercial _ history 
| drama(1); astrono-| (1); mathematics| astronomy (2); (U. S. and England) 

my (2); ethics (1);| (4); astronomy (2);| spherical trigonome (3); industrial chem- 
political economy] spherical trigonom-| try and analytical | istry (2); economics 
(1); French or Ger- | etry and analytical| geometry (3);chem-| and political science 
man (3); mathe-| geometry(2) ;chem- istry (2); physics} (8); commercial law 
matical review or! istry (2); physics| (2); geology (2);| (2); French or Span- 
architectural draw- (2); geology (2);| ethics (1); political | ish (3). 
ing (2); electives| ethics (1); political | economy (1); draw- | 
(see below) (2). economy (1); draw-| ing (1); electives | 
ing (1); French or | (see below) (2). | 


general electives 
(see below) (2). | 


* Some of the one- hour é courses of the senior year are given two hours in a single term. 
ELECTIVE COURSES FOR SENIORS. 


Latin (Livy, Terence). Physics. 
Greek ( Herodotus, Plato, Aristophanes), Drawing. 
Anatomy and Physiology (advanced), Politics. 
Civil engineering. Constitutional history 
Mechanical engineering. Nineteenth Century literature (Browning, Tenny- 
Calculus. son, Arnold). 
Chemistry. COURSE IN PEDAGOGY. 
(Two-Years’ Post-Graduate Course.) 
FIRST YEAR, SECOND YEAR. 
A. Professional. Al Professional 
History of education (2). Soc iology and ethics (2). 
General pedagogical theory (3). Philosophy of education (1). 
Psyc hology (3). Psyc hology (3). 
Logic (second term 133) (3) Observation work, conference (2). 
Historical psychology (second term 3) (1%). Practice teaching (2). | ws weeks’ teaching 
School law (2) : in school of practice. 
B. Scholastic. Scholastic.. 
Biology (4). Arithmetic, mensuration, geometry, and 
English composition (3). algebra (3). 
Public speaking (1) United States history, civil government, and 
Vocal music (1). political geography (3). 


English (3). 

Reading and public speaking (1). 
Drawing (2). 

Vocal music (1). 


| Zo be continued. | 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


IN the preparation of a bibliography of secondary education, in which 
are Classified the articles that have appeared in this journal during the past 
there have been many temptations to make some 
Movern Lancuaces Very interesting deductions from the surface indications. The 
IN SECONDARY one that seemed most apparent was the strength of the 
EDUCATION 
classics and of English in the curriculum and the decided 
weakness of the modern languages. The articles that appear in a journal 
such as this are fairly representative of the educational situation. Activity 
shows itself in addresses and in papers, and these make their way to the 
editor, either solicited or unsolicited. These he endeavors to dispose to the 
best advantage, having regard to the cosmopolitan taste of his readers and 
the widely divergent social conditions under which they work and live. It is 
now some years since an article on the teaching of modern languages reached 
this office unsolicited. Articles upon the teaching of classics and of English 
come almost every week, and it would be an easy task to publish a whole 
year’s issue with these two departments alone represented. The significance 
of this may be explained in various ways. Perhaps one of the most natural 
explanations is the amazing activity of the teachers of classics in their 
endeavor to maintain their position in the curriculum. The position formerly 
occupied through tradition and sentiment is now maintained on reason and 
effective activity. The student of English has been experiencing good times, 
as may be seen in the increasing prominence attained during these ten years, 
and the wave of emotionalism has not yet passed. Mathematics holds about 
its own, and the natural sciences have been great ground gainers; but some- 
how the interest in modern languages has been dormant. That they are 
poorly taught in very many of our schools can hardly be denied, and the 
marvelous progress abroad in the development of this phase of educational 
endeavor seems not to have affected us. Just at present England is much 
agitated over this question, as the excellences of the methods pursued in 


Germany and in Holland have been explained. A rather unique proposal is 


that there be a modern language training college established, managed by a 
board of modern language experts, representing all stages of modern lan- 
guage teaching, from the university professor to the infant-school mistress. 
The principal is to be chosen by this board, and should be a man of 
general ability and culture, with an all-round knowledge of modern lan- 
guages and successful experience as a teacher, trainer, and manager. The 
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college should be equipped with professors, lecturers, and teachers of both 
sexes, both English and foreign, for all subjects bearing on the teaching of 
languages — phonetics, elocution, declamation, grammar, composition, phi- 
lology, literature, history, and Rea/ien generally. A few well-educated young 
foreigners would be available for purposes of illustration. The occasional 
services of foreign actors and singers would be found most useful, as well 
as of foreign lecturers on all kinds of subjects; certain of the regular 
lecturers, experts in the teaching profession, should be actually engaged as 
modern-language teachers in some of the neighboring schools, and should 
take the college students with them (in small groups) to see their ordinary 
teaching, and occasionally allow them to act as substitutes. This plan of 
allowing the students to watch the teacher at work is excellent, provided that 
the teacher explains afterward the general plan and object of the lesson and 
acts as his own candid critic in estimating its value. Sucha college estab- 
lished in England should be kept in close touch with similar institutions 
abroad. An interchange of teachers might well be arranged, and by means 
of international literature, correspondence, and visits, much good might be 
accomplished. 

Miss Brebner, whose experience abroad justified this plan which she sub- 
mitted, made the interesting statement toward the close of her address that 
what England required was not so much the detailed study of the methods 
of other peoples as the firm grasp of broad principles on a foundation of 
thorough knowledge and the training of the practical faculty to apply both 
in such a way as to make the teaching at once correct and interesting, to 
give the pupils a good practical knowledge of the foreign language, an 


enlightened taste for its literature, and, above all, a fair-minded and sympa- 


thetic appreciation of the nation itself. 

There is, moreover, a lack of homogeneity in the teaching of modern 
languages. There is the teacher who believes only in translation, another 
who believes in no translation, another who emphasizes grammar to the 
exclusion of almost all else, and still another who uses only conversation and 
values grammar as merely an “illuminant.” With such a diversity of 
methods there must be a sad variety in the results accomplished. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary School. By 
PERCIVAL CHUBB, Principal of the High School Department of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


In Lhe Teaching of English Mr. Percival Chubb has given us a timely and 
effective presentation of the principles which should underlie work in English from 
the kindergarten to the high school. Perhaps the first value of the book lies in this 
comprehensive character. The course in English, beginning with the earliest 
attempts of the child to speak, and then to read and write, extends over a greater number 
of years, and involves more teachers than does that in any other subject. It is then 
highly important that the unity of aim and effort throughout the whole process shouid 
be emphasized, and that the successive teachers in the chain should be aware of just 
where they stand with reference to those who have preceded, and those who are to 
follow them. Accordingly, Mr. Chubb has sketched a course of training in literature 
and composition which is broadly typical of the general tendency of English studies 
in the best lower and secondary schools of the present time. Mr. Chubb’s main thesis 
is that “literature and language must be taught from their own distinctive point of 


view—that of art. They aim to develop, not knowledge, but power” (p. 371). 


“Their supreme aim is the formation of character” (p. 378). This general principle 


‘ 


is applicable to the kindergarten, where “instruction in English must be conceived of 


as a feeding process: it must feed with vigorous life the child’s powers of admiration, 


‘ 


hope, and love” (p. 29); as well as to the high school, where “ we shall never get 
our students to assume the proper attitude toward their work in composition until we 
can make them feel that in striving for the art of self-expression they are striving for 
self-comprehension, self-mastery, and self-origination ” (p. 322). 

In illustration of this principle Mr. Chubb has outlined a course of study to every 
part of which he seems to have applied the tests of experiment and observation. 
Throughout this course the mutual dependence of work in literature and that in 
composition is made clear. For instance, in the kindergarten the child’s faculty for 
oral composition should be cult: ated at the same time as his sense of literary values 
In the primary school will follow the first steps in reading and writing, for Mr. Chubb 
has no more than a courteous tolerance for those theorists who would postpone the 
mastery of these essential tools until the child has reached the grammar grades. In 
both the lower schools Mr. Chubb insists upon the importance of “‘ feeding the chi!d 
upon the very best of literary food, measured by true literary standards” (p. 27). He 
would have original work in composition chiefly oral during the years when the child 
is fettered by the mechanical difficulties of writing. Mr. Chubb discusses the question 
of what to read in the grammar grades, concluding that “we should make our 
heaviest draft upon the literary masterpieces that present ideal types of the heroic — 
the literature of action, of character manifested through action” (p. 127). He utters, 
in this connection, a vigorous protest against too much “literary surgery,” the “ vivi- 
section of masterpieces for paltry purposes.” Composition in these grades should be 
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the outgrowth of expression which is natural and necessary to the child. Training in 
it should be directed to giving effective self-command and power of organization of 
mental material. At the close of the grammar grade the child’s accumulation of 
grammatical facts and rules may be reviewed by a brief study of formal grammar. 

For the four years cf the high school a systematic course of reading and study is 
suggested, upon which our only criticism is that there will not be time for it in most 
schools. When we find that Mr. Chubb expects that the reading of short stories by 
a large number of authors of no great importance should leave a “helpful residuum of 
rules, outlines, graphic diagrams, summaries, and reports, and, in connection with the 
composition work, compositions, reductions, imitations,” etc. (p. 279), we feel that the 
zeal of the enthusiast has for once got the better of the practical teacher. In his dis- 
cussion of the teaching of composition in high schools, however, Mr. Chubb is 
eminently satisfactory in outlining the development of the work and in suggesting 
class methods. 

One point Mr. Chubb treats with bold emphasis—the general inadequacy of 
teachers of English. “Culture in the form of esthetic insight is the last require- 
ment we have made of our teachers,” he says; and again: “We assert that the 
teacher who knows what the specific and proper office of literature is, as distinguished 
from that of science, is a rare and precious exception; and rarer still is one who 
can distinguish a first-class poem or short story from a second- or third-rate one” 
(p. 373). On the technical inefficiency of teachers of composition he is no less severe. 
“The standard today .... is rather higher doubtless than it was a few years ago, 

. . . but it is still ridiculously low. We still have at times bad grammar and idiom ; 
while, as for any stylistic quality, revealing literary or artistic feeling, how rare it is!” 
(p. 374). In writing his book, however, Mr. Chubb has himself done much to improve 
the quality of English teaching. No teacher can read the author’s exposition of his 
ideals and methods without gaining inspiration and practical assistance. 

R. M. Lovett. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


A Study of Prose Fiction. By BLiss PERRY. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1902. Pp. viii+406. 
ONE feels bound to envy “the Princeton men who used to listen amiably to 
these discourses,” and to whom Mr. ,Perry has dedicated his book. It is seldom that 
such teaching as this is to be found, the matter systematic and scholarly, the manner 


unpretentious and delightful. Here is an approach to that pedagogical millennium 


in which our scholars will clothe their erudition with beauty, and our belletrists will 
know their facts. 

The aim of the book is practical: to lead the student by a consideration of the 
kinds and methods of prose fiction to a better appreciation and a surer judgment. 
After a preliminary chapter on the value of such a study, the limits and characteristics 
of the genre under discussion are defined by comparison with poetry, the drama, and 
science. Next a chapter is devoted to each of the constituent elements of a work of 
fiction—the characters, the plot, and the setting; the methods of presenting each, 
and their interrelations. A chapter on “ The Fiction-Writer” deals with the expression 
of the novelist’s personality and philosophy of life, and in this connection the difficult 
but fascinating problems of art .and morals, and of specific purpose in fiction, are 
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handled with robustness and tolerance. On the well-worn themes of realism and 
romanticism Mr. Perry succeeds not only in giving a clear exposition of the main 
lines of previous debate, but, especially in the case of the former, in making a distinct 
contribution to criticism. The question of form brings up also the question of the 
value of training to the novelist, and the main discussion closes with essays on ‘‘ The 


” 


Short Story” and “ Present Tendencies of American Fiction.” An appendix con- 
tains bibliographies, lists of topics for study, questions on selected masterpieces, and 
problems for original work in construction and analysis. 

From this outline it will be apparent how skilfully the author has combined the 
stimulus of an esthetic discussion with the practical devices of a text-book. By the 
nature of his task he has been compelled to restate and reargue much that is familiar, 
but which the teacher dare not take tor granted, and at the same time he has been 
constantly led to treat the standing probiems of the theory of art. One misses an 
explicit discussion of the general purpose which all good fiction aims to serve. 
Again and again the argument leads up to it, and those familiar with the problems 
involved will be able to infer Mr. Perry’s view. But to the present writer it seems 
that an early chapter laying down clearly the relation of fiction to life would give the 
student for whom the book is primarily intended a firmer footing in the subsequent 
discussions, and would supply a criterion that is elsewhere but vaguely indicated. 
Yet, as a whole, the volume is surprisingly adequate, clear in exposition, and in 
judgment admirably sane. 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
SOME RECENT TEXTS ON PHYSICS. 
Elements of Physics. By FERNANDO SANFORD. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1902. Pp. 426, 12mo. 


Physics: A Text-Book for Secondary Schools, By FREDERICK SLATE. New 


York: Macmillan, Ig02. Pp. 414, 12mo. 


Laboratory Exercises in Physics. By GEORGE R. Twiss. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1902. Pp. 193, 12mo. 

Elements of Physics. By AMOS T. FISHER AND MELVIN J. PATTERSON. Bos- 
ton: Heath, Ig02. Pp. 180, I2mo. 


Introduction to Physical Science... By ALFRED P. GAGE. Revised edition. 

Boston: Ginn, 1902. Pp. 359, I2mo. 

A COMPARISON of the texts enumerated above’ furnishes material for considerable 
thought and leads to a recognition that the methods of teaching physics are ina state 
of rapid change. The first two of the works mentioned are written from a new stand- 
point — one which is in marked and interesting contrast to that taken by the writers of 
physics texts in the past. It is interesting to note that the first publications in which 
a decided change in the conceptions of the place of physics in the schools and its value 
as a subject of study are manifested should come from the far West; for Mr. Sanford 
is professor of physics at Leland Stanford Junior University, and Mr. Slate is located 
at the University of California. 

The new point of view can perhaps be best stated in the words of Mr. Sanford; 


for we read in his preface: “ The new method of acquiring knowledge, which may be 
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called the scientific method, has been often discussed, and there is substantial agree- 
ment as to the steps which it involves. ‘They are: (1) the acquisition of individual 
facts, either by general observation or by the method of artificial observation known as 
experimentation; (2) generalization, the statement of a general relation which seems 
to exist between these individual facts ; (3) deduction, the making of individual infer- 
ences based upon the generalization of the second step; and (4) experimentation to 
test the accuracy of these inferences. A method which starts in the middle of the 
process by stating the generalization and requiring the pupil to make the deductions 
only, may give a good training in deductive reasoning — in algebra and geometry — 
but it cannot teach physics. A method which makes the generalizations and deduc- 
tions and calls upon the pupil to verify these deductions by experiment, likewise gives 
training in but one step of the process. And a method which teaches the subject- 
matter of physics from the text-book alone and provides a list of unrelated experiments 
to be performed for the purpose of training the observing powers or of giving skill in 
manipulation misses the whole process. The present text-book is the result of an 
attempt of the writer to apply this scientific method in all its steps to the teaching of 
physics.” 

Such an attempt is worthy of the highest praise. It marks a new epoch in physics 
teaching, because it is characterized by the desire to look at the work in physics from 
the standpoint of the pupil—to realize very clearly and definitely exactly what good 
the student can get from the course. In teaching by the older method we have been 
looking at the instruction from the point of view of the specialist who must know the 
abstract formulations of the laws of the science. But the vast majority of the pupils 
of the high school will not be physicists, and so we may fairly ask whether, under the 
older system, they get enough that is valuable from the work in physics to repay them 
for the time and energy which they are compelled to expend uponit. Butif the subject 
is taught as Mr. Sanford proposes to do it, then every student must get some skill in 
thinking by the scientific method ; and this skill involves the development of power of 
observation, power of imagination, reasoning power, and a state of open-mindedness. 
Are not these characteristics which are of inestimable value to everyone, whether he is 
to be a scientist or not? And, therefore, will not every student acquire from a pursuit 
of physics in this way something which will be always valuable to him? 

So we congratulate Mr. Sanford for having given us something definite to work 
upon. We urge every teacher of physics to add this book to his library and study its 
method and spirit carefully. We go farther, and ask everyone to try the method in 
his classes and see if it does not lead to greater interest on the part of the pupils and a 
greater efficiency of the work in developing human power in them, and thus of justify- 
ing the presence of physics in the curriculum. For, after all, when we look closely to 
it, it is not to teach the so-called laws of physics that we physics teachers are employed; 
it is only in so far as we develop human power in our students that we justify our 
existence, the teaching of the laws of physics being of very secondary importance. 

The new method of presentation involves a change in the usual order of the sub- 
jects, a change which seems to be clearly an advantage, as it places the difficult 
portions later in the course where they belong. If there are points which we can criti- 
cise without having used the book in actual work, we would object to the introduction 
on the first page of the time-worn but useless definitions of the science of physics, and 
especially of matter and energy. To tell a student that matter is the “indestructible 


substance of all bodies which are appreciable to our senses” is to involve him in the 
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scholastic metaphysics of the Middle Ages. We would prefer to leave these things 
undefined at first. We would also suggest an even greater use of the history of the 
subject — not a filling in with dates and names, but a tracing of the ideas which were 
held at various times as to the inner nature of the phenomena under consideration. 
These criticisms are unimportant, however, when compared with the great advance in 
method which the book advocates. 

If it were my good fortune to have to present our subject to a class of beginners, 
I would adopt this book as the text in preference to all others. I believe it to mark a 
decided advance toward the true attitude toward the teaching of physics, and hence I 
would use it and endeavor to adapt it to the circumstances in which I happened to be 
placed. 

The book by Mr. Slate is also written from a very similar point of view. It has 
given me much pleasure to read it, but I cannot help but see that a younger mind 
might not follow the rather involved reasoning. It will certainly prove to be very 
valuable to those of us who wish to hasten the introduction of the newer ideas into the 
teaching of the science which we love. We are glad to note the absence of scholastic 
lefinitions at the beginning of the work. We, however, look in-vain for an explanation 
of the working of the steam engine, in which we believe every boy is keenly interested. 
We are merely told that the steam engine is an example of the conversion of energy 
in the form of heat into mechanical energy, and then a reference is given to the ency- 
clopzedia article on the steam engine for further information. Comparing this book 
with Mr. Sanford’s, we see that it is much more theoretical and discusses ideas more 
fully, while it is less practical and definite. The two books are thus good comple- 
ments to one another. 

Both of the texts which have just been discussed contain both expositions of 
theory and descriptions of experiments. The little manual by Mr. Twiss is for labora- 
tory use only. The purposes in view in the experiments are stated as: “First, to secure 
the thorough enforcement of some of the fundamental principles of the science 
together with a view of the kind of experimentation by means of which the facts and 
principles of physics have been established ; second, to develop habits of precision in 
observation, thought, and expression; and, third, to train the student in the acquisi- 
tion of practical power and skill in the use of apparatus.” It will be noted that the 
purposes contain implicitly the method advocated in this review. The method of 
presentation of the matter is clear and brief, and the book contains many valuable 
hints as to neat management of the laboratory work. It is a compact and useful 
treatise and deserves a place in the laboratory of every secondary school. The appa- 
ratus called for is not extensive, yet well devised to illustrate the principles under 
discussion. The subordination of manipulation to thought-processes is to be highly 
commended. 

Having taken the position that in the proper presentation of physics the scientific 
method of thought should be forced upon the attention continually, we cannot sympa- 
thize with the presentation of the subject contained in the text by Messrs. Fisher and 
Patterson. The book begins with an attempt at a definition of matter, thus: “ Every 
object that has extension or that can affect our senses directly or indirectly is called 
matter.” According to this, sound and light waves would be matter. We are then 
informed that “extension is that property or quality of matter by virtue of which it 
occupies space or takes up room.” On p. 3 we are introduced to the theory of the 
constitution of matter, namely, that it consists of molecules, etc. Definitions of 
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volume as the amount of space that a body occupies, and of mass as the quantity of 
matter that a body contains, are then introduced. These are followed by definitions 
of porosity, elasticity, impenetrability, indestructibility. The next chapter continues 
the determination of the properties of things about us without experiments by defining 
hardness, tenacity, ductility, malleability, and momentum. After a brief discussion of 
abstract motion and force, we are introduced to Newton’s laws of motion because they 
“ fully explain the effect of force in producing a change in the condition of rest or of 
motion of bodies.” On p. 11 the diagram illustrating the capillarity of mercury is 
incorrect, the mercury having momentarily forgotten itself and risen in a capillary 


tube above its level in the outer vessel. 
The subject of heat is introduced as follows: ‘“ The molecules of which a body is 
composed are believed to be in a state of more or less rapid motion. The velocity of 


the molecules of a body increases as its temperature rises; when the velocity of the 
molecules decreases, the temperature falls.” Since the book thus fails to realize the 
method of presentation which we prefer, we can only recommend it to those who lke 
the other method, for, as Lincoln used to say, “‘ For those who like that sort of a thing, 
that’s the sort of thing they like.” 

The /ntroduction to Physical Science of Mr. Gage is too well known to need 
description. “The new edition has been embellished with photographs of some of the 
leaders in science. While we recognize cordially the important use which Mr. Gage’s 
books have performed in introducing laboratory work into schools, we find ourselves 
not altogether in sympathy with the method of presentation. In presenting electricity 
he begins with an experiment, while the first thing we learn in light is the fact that 
there are two widely different theories as to the nature of light and that we have to 
believe in an ether which fills all space, etc. Of course, we prefer the treatment given 
the electricity. 

As we remarked at the outset, these five new texts form an interesting subject of 
study. ‘The first two are the product of the far West, and in them the idea of teach- 
ing so that method of thinking is the first purpose is openly avowed. Mr. Twiss, who 
works in Cleveland, has also adopted, though perhaps less openly, the newer method. 
And, finally, the two books from Boston still cling to the older idea of using physics 
for the egotistic purpose of teaching its own laws only. 

C. R. MANN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. HENDERSON. Vol. I, pp. 
viiit517; Vol. Il, pp. 471. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1go2. 
THE author of this work is a practiced hand in historical writing and therefore 

needs no introduction to the public. He disarms criticism by calling his work “ short,” 

somewhat of a misnomer for a two-volumed history, and in his preface he does 
some special pleading for his points of view. In these days of specialization, perspec- 
tive is more than likely to be lost, which would seem true of the importance our author 
attaches tothe Holy Roman empire. For at least half of the time when it was sup- 
posed to be a factor in the destinies of Europe it was but a name, and one of no very 
good repute. Luther and the Reformation he stood for were of greater importance, 
but his influence was not so potent in the religious controversies of western Europe as 
was that of the French reformers, notwithstanding the author’s “surely.” The influ- 
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nce of Emperor Charles V. was almost ephemeral. Indeed, up to the seventeenth 
entury Germany plays a very unimportant part in the affairs of Europe, and her 
erritory was used as the theater of mighty struggles which affected her very little. In 
he seventeenth century we have the Thirty Years’ War, which put Germany back for 
ibout one hundred and fifty years while France was forging ahead. The peace of 
Westphalia, which brought the disastrous war to a close, struck a terrible blow to 
rerman unity by leaving each petty prince totally independent. The only bright 
pot, if we may indeed call it such, was the work of the Kurfiirst of Brandenburg in 
juietly laying the foundations for the continual and steady growth of Brandenburgs 
Prussia, which has had its culmination in the present German empire with Prussia as 
verlord. The eighteenth century was a period of more rapid recovery, especially the 
itter part. Here we have the striking example of a great literature being produced 
hich was to make very powerfully for that very unity which politicians were doing 
ieir best to render impossible. Frederick the Great is, of course, the great figure in 
1e state, but it was the great authors of Germany who, by writing for all Germany, 
eally inspired the youth with new and progressive ideas. In the nineteenth century, 
ie democratic age of Germany, the greatest figure is not Emperor William I., but 
the “iron chancellor,” the mighty Bismarck. 

The arrangement of the chronological tables is not very happy, with so many 
lates incorporated in a running text. There are no genealogical tables, nor even such 
. handy list of German emperors with dates as is to be found in Lewis. This would be 
f great assistance to students, especially in the days of the Saxons, Hohenstaufens, 
ind indeed up to the eighteenth century. The reference to the German school atlas 
hould be Putzger, not Putzke. Incidentally it might be remarked that the German 
maps are far better than those in this history. 

The opening chapter of the work is a very brief account of the early Germans, 
wut of course, as the history is “short,” we cannot object. But after this the author 

reaches a field he has worked over before and we get a good account of the develop- 
ment of the German empire and of the contest between the papacy and the emperors. 
llis lists of authorities are often very meager, so that, if we might suggest any 
mprovement, we should like them put in a full appendix and quoted chapter by 
hapter. The first volume has to do with Germany in a long state of flux, and it is, 
therefore, small wonder that the reader is sometimes at a loss as to what is meant by 
“Saxony,” “ Burgundy,” and the like. A few more clear-cut maps would help over 
the difficulty. The second volume naturally has to do with Brandenburg- Prussia, and 


s more satisfactory, even if in some cases “short.”” Altogether the book will meet a 
long-felt want as being the best English and up-to-date history of Germany, and will 


be found, very generally, quite reliable. 
L, E. HORNING. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
University of Toronto. 
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CLASSICAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 


A CLASSICAL CONFERENCE will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 26 and 27, in connection with the meeting of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. There will be reduced rates on the railroads. 
Following is the program ; papers marked with an asterisk will be illustrated 
by the stereopticon : 

THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 
MORNING SESSION. 
Presiding Officer, Professor Francis W. Kelsey. 

*1, “In the Footsteps of Czsar in Gaul—The Siege of Alesia,” Prin- 
cipal George R. Swain, Bay City High School. (This paper was given at the 
Classical Conference last year, and is repeated by request.) 

* 2, “An Unpublished Bust of the Scipio Type,” Professor Walter Den- 
nison, University of Michigan, 

3. “Some Phases of Sacrifice Among the Ancient Greeks,” Professor 
G. A. Peckham, Hiram College. 

4. “The Teaching of First-Year Latin—How Much and What,” Prin- 
cipal Paul H. Vernor, Marshall High School. 

5. ‘* The Teaching of First-Year Latin— Points to be Emphasized,” Miss 
Edith Emma Atkins, Lansing High School. 

6. ‘ The Teaching of First-Year Latin —— A Working Knowledge of Forms 
and Vocabulary,” Professcr J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

*7, “The Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1901,” Professor 
Albert R. Crittenden, Olivet College. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Presiding Officer, Professor W. G. Manly. 


1. ‘Certain Schools and Tendencies in the History of Roman Litera- 
ture,” Professor John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania. 


2. “An Interpretation of Plato’s Allegory of the Cave,’’ Professor W. H. 


Payne, University of Michigan. 

3. “The Mastery of English by the Study of Latin,”’ Principal Lawrence 
C. Hull, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

4. ‘The Use of « v and z 7 in Modern Editions of the Latin Classics,” 
Professor George Hempl, University of Michigan. 
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5. “The Bee in Ancient Literature and Mythology,’’ Miss Winifred C. 
Daboll, St. Johns, Mich. 

6. “The Study of the Classics as a Preparation for the Study of German,” 
Dr. Warren W. Florer, University of Michigan. 

7. ‘Remarks on the Study of the Classics Fifty Years Ago,” President 
James B. Angell, University of Michigan. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Classical Conference is invited to attend a general session of the 
Michigan Academy of Sciences. Professor Israel C. Russell will give an 


” 


illustrated lecture on ‘The Volcanoes of Martinique. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Classical Conference is invited to attend a general session of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in Newberry Hall. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Presiding Officer, Professor Martin L. D’Ooge. 
*1, “The Boy Poet Sulpicius—-A Tragedy of Roman Education,” 
Professor J. Raleigh Nelson, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
2. “ Marriage in the Homeric Period,” Professor W. G. Manly, Univer- 
sity of Missouri 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


GORDON’S COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


The basis is phonic, but the phonics are taught without diacritical marks, and afford a valuable aid in teaching 
spelling. Book I, 35 cents; Book II, 35 cents; Charts, $1.20. 


ATWOOD’S ARITHMETIC BY GRADES 


In six books, one for each of grades iii—viii. Combines the spiral and topical plans with special drill in mental 
arithmetic. Fach book bound tn cloth. 160 pages. 25 cents, 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY: For Grammar Grades 


Simple and practical, with much space devoted to hygiene and the connection between good health and proper 
habits. Cloth, 320 pages. Jlilustrated, 60 cents, 


SCOTT’S THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Edited by Proressor L. Du Pont Sye, Department of English, University of California, With map in colors, 
and eight full-page illustrations. A superior edition for grammar schools. Cloth. 275 pages. 35 cents, 


JOY’S ARITHMETIC WITHOUT A PENCIL 


Offers an excellent drill in mental arithmetic for the earlier grades and is a valuable supplement to any regular 
text. Cloth. 200 pages. 35 cents, 


WELLS AND GERRISH’S THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA: For Grammar Grades 


A new book containing a large number of practice examples and many unique features indispensable to the best 
teaching of elementary algebra. Cloth. 148 pages. 50 cents, 


CLAPP’S COMPOSITION WORK IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


A pamphlet full of practical suggestions which will enable the teacher to carry on this work systematically and 
successfully. Paper. 48 pages. 10 cents, net, 


HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Children’s classics arranged by grades, every volume of which offers the right sort of reading for young 
Americans. Zach volume bound in cloth and fully tllustrated, 20, 30, 40, and 60 cents fess volume. 


D. C. HEATH & G O., ost Publishers. 


Descriptibe circulars free on application BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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3. “Some Forged Inscriptions and Their Authors,” Professor Frank 
Frost Abbott, University of Chicago. 

* 4, “The Fountain of Juturna in the Roman Forum,” Miss Helen Louise 
Bishop, Rockford College. 

5. ‘Conditional Sentences in Greek with the Future Indicative,” Dr. F. 
O. Bates, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 

6. “Imperial Ethics in the Restoration of Roman Public Buildings,” Dr. 
Duane Reed Stuart, University of Michigan. 

*7, “In the Footsteps of Czsar in Gaul — The Battle with Ariovistus, and 
the Battles at the Aisne and the Sambre, Principal George R. Swain, Bay 
City High School. 

The Classical Conference is invited to attend a Vesper Service in Uni- 
versity Hall at 5 o'clock; the music will be under the direction of Professor 
Albert A. Stanley. 

The proceedings of the conference will be published in the SCHOOL 
REVIEW for May. 


Mr. RooPER’s remarks upon examinations, included in Rev. C. D. Du 
Port's general report on schools in England, show that, if often abused, 
examinations have an important use in school work. ‘Examinations are an 
indispensable part of the teacher’s craft, and studies which are not properly 
tested from time to time are seldom thorough. Examinations should be 
conducted with the strictest formality. Copying and assisting should be 
serious offenses, and the scholars should learn the strictest code of honor in 


New and Noteworthy 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN 


By WALTER B. GUNNISON, PH.D., Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
and WALTER S. HARLEY, A.M., /ustructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. 


Based on Czsar’s War with the Helvetii. 
328 pages. Cloth, Introductory price, $1.00. 


LATIN GRAMMAR that prepares | Words, phrases and sentences from 
for the reading of Cesar. Cesar are used entirely for illustra 


It is clear and logical, carefully devel- on and translation. 


oped, simple and thorough in its | It teaches over 700 words from Cesar’s 
treatment of grammar. vocabulary. 


It is rich in material for translation, | The first twelve chapters of the Com- 
and in illustrative examples and | mentaries are covered in short sec- 
explanations. tions for sight reading and review. 


The frequent review lessons are par- It makes, more than any other book, an 
ticularly well planned to round out easy transition to the study of 
and amplify the regular study. Caesar. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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these matters and always to ‘play the game.’ Examinations should also be 
periodic, and the children should look forward to them as an agreeable 
change in the routine, and as an incentive to study. The results should be 
made clear to the scholars. .... In the case of the older children the writ- 
ten examination should extend to all the subjects which are studied, instead 
of being confined to ‘four sums and a piece of dictation,’ and the marking 
may well be expressed through figures and the results tabulated, so that the 
work of the children can be arranged either in classes or in exact order of 
merit, the former plan being the better plan. Part of the examination should 
be oral. Oral answering makes children ready, and practice in it enables 
children to collect their thoughts promptly and rapidly. Success in oral 
answering depends upon the careful teaching of the mother-tongue, and the 
habit of answering when required in complete sentences. Good oral answer- 
ing depends upon good oral questioning; and although every examiner 
flatters himself he is a good questioner, comparatively few question a class 
really well; because, besides having the subject-matter stored and arranged 
in his mind, the examiner must know how to get in touch with the class, a 
natural gift which may, however, be cultivated by those who are not endowed 
with it by nature. It is comparatively rare to find among the scholars in 
the English schools many who can give a clear and connected reply, in 
good English, to an oral question; whereas abroad, owing to the high 
value attached to the proper use of the mother-tongue, and to much 
practice in the art of putting questions orally, the capacity to do this is 
quite usual among the older children. . . . , No teacher should trust to him- 


The improved creosote Shingle Stain and preservative. Im- 
parts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs their life by 
penetrating the pores of the wood and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, is easily applied, 
the colors are permanent and money is saved by its use. Special 
inducements to dealers. 

Full information and finished samples of wood mailed free 
for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
“Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 
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self exclusively to set his own papers. Each class should be examined by 
someone who has not taught it. On the other hand, the examiner should be 
well informed of the exact lines of teaching, and should follow them with 
attention, for there should be sympathy and not conflict between the examiner 
and the teacher.” 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER of Dartmouth College said at the 
recent reunion of the alumni of that institution in New York city: 

“ Modern education has two functions-—the adequate training of men and 
the widening of their knowledge and service. This widening of knowledge 
is the basis of our present prosperity. It takes more time to live well in this 
world than it used to take. The world grows more mature and men have to 
progress toward greater maturity. It is a sign of civilization that men are 
patient and take time to accomplish results. The college spirit of patience, 
true self-control, steady determination, enables a man, when he meets sub- 
stantial advancement, to be able to control it, and not be overcome by it.” 

Speaking of the proposed granting of the degree of bachelor of arts after 
two years’ study, Dr. Tucker said that time was not by any means wasted in 
the pursuance of the present four-year course, except by those men who 
would waste time under any other conditions. He strongly protested against 
the degradation of the degree that precedes that of the technical training. 
‘““What value would it have,” he asked, ‘“‘to a man if it were lowered to suit 
his convenience? There are certain standards of value in education as well 
as in other things. The A.B. degree stands for all too many who receive no 
other degree. Today a small percentage of men who receive their A.B. go 
into the professions. More and more of them are entering a business life, 
and these men have their rights. I urge in the interests of education that in 
all this confusion we keep our minds clear and be watchful of the standards 
of value in the substantial training of the man.” 


SANBORN’S RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Atlas of the Geo raphy Price, Imperial Paper, $1.00 
and History of the Cloth, $1.75 
Ancient World 


D’ Ooge’s Select Orations The most attractive Latin book ever 


published —but better from a pedagogi 


of Cicero cal standpoint. Price, $1.20. 


A book cordially endorsed by the col- 


Hessler and Smith’s leges and universities. Price, $1.00. 
Chemistry With Laboratory Manual, $1.20. 


Teachers’ Handbook /ree. 


This book, by DR. GEorGE E. FELLows, 
Recent European History is of great interest to teachers of this 


1789-1900 period of history, and has no rival in 


English. Pages, 475. Price, $1.25. 


Daly’s Advanced A unique book that has been large] 


adopted in the best secondary schools. 


Rational Speller Price, 25 cents. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
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